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Los Angeles 
Olympic Games of 1932 


By ArTHurR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor 


the Xth Olympiad—the Olympic Games at Los Angeles; and just 

as this magazine goes to press. Never have we witnessed more 
impressive and inspiring ceremonies. Every seat in the great stadium 
was occupied, with teeming thousands outside the gates. The President 
of the United States, Herbert Hoover, through Vice President Curtis, 
spoke the words of final opening: “I proclaim open the Olympic Games 
of Los Angeles celebrating the Xth Olympiad of the Modern Era.” The 
Star Spangled Banner, sung by a chorus of 1200 voices and accompanied 
by the Olympic Band of 250 pieces brought more than 100,000 persons to 
“attention” with patriotic reverence. The addresses of William May 
Garland, President or the Organizing Committee, and Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, President of the University of California, were given with an 
oratorical and impressive effect that touched the vast audience. 


T HIS is written directly at the close of the opening session, July 30, of 


UT the climax of the opening day was reached in the Parade of Nations. 
The contestants from the 39 countries represented marched into the 
great arena, each nation preceded by its national flag and banner. Thus 
they came on, men and women, 2000 of them. Some countries, such as 
Colombia and Egypt, sent but a single contestant or but two or three; other 
nations—Canada, Japan, Italy, and others have entered scores in the 
contests. Whether few or many, these athletes were given the same cordial, 
enthusiastic greeting from the vast audience. The United States had 400 
in line, nearly half a hundred of whom were women. Greece, quite properly, 
as the original home of the Olympic Games, headed the Parade, with the 
United States as host bringing up the rear. 


tones and tints of the stadium assemblage. The red and white of 
one nation, white and blue of another, and the greens, blacks, greys, 


A ND such a riot of color of costumes blending with the more subdued 
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maroons, all combined in a color symphony seldom witnessed. When 
all were within the arena, the various companies deployed upon the green 


of the open field and lined up facing the Speaker's Stand. 


HEN followed the addresses, the artillery salute, the torch ritual, the 
Olympic hymn, the flag-raising ceremony, and the releasing of hun- 
dreds of doves who circled the amphitheatre, seemingly reluctant to leave 
the scene. Following the sacred hymn, the Olympic Oath was admin- 
istered: ‘“We swear that we will take part in the Olympic Games in loyal 
competition, respecting the regulations which govern them and desirous 
of participating in them in the true spirit of sportsmanship for the honor 


of our country and for the glory of sport.” 


URNING with the final words, and to the strains of music and the 
T continuous applause of the multitude, the contestants, banners waving 
in the brilliant sunlight and soft afternoon breezes, marched proudly from 
the field. With marked deference, the great audience remained for some 
minutes quiet, reverent almost, that the contestants might have ample 
opportunity to depart without crowding. The arrangements were perfect 
in every detail, and every number on the program was executed exactly 


as planned and timed. 


ND now the Olympic Games are in progress at Los Angeles. Here, 
A on the Western Coast for the first time, men and women from the 
various countries of the world, representing every phase of sport, are in 
friendly contest. The great stadium resounds with the cheers of thousands. 
The Olympic Village is a veritable world, inhabited by our English, French, 
Dutch, Italian, German, Japanese and other across-the-seas cousins. The 
nations of the world are mobolized, not for War but for Peace; not for 
mortal combat, but in the spirit of friendly rivalry. Never before has there 
been such opportunity for racial understanding, for national friendship, for 
mutual cooperation, as furnished by the Olympic Games of 1932. 


MALL matter who is declared winner in a given contest so long as 
S the award goes to the one who honestly achieves first place. Those 
who lose, if they strive their mightiest and take their defeat with a smile— 
these also win. The great honor comes in being permitted to compete. It 
is the spirit of the play that counts. May the rivalry and contest and 
cooperation, the striving for place, the victory and the defeat, lead to 
such national and inter-national friendship and understanding as shall be 
to the advantage of all people and all nations today and in the days to 
come. 
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CAPTAIN 
Joun Aucustus SuTTER 
Founder of Sutter's Fort 


The Romance and Tragedy 


of 


Captain John Augustus Sutter 
—Pioneer Builder 


By H. C. PETERSON 


Curator, Sutter’s Fort Historical Museum 


Continued from July Issue 


PART II. 


HEN Capt. Sutter left Governor Alva- 
W rado at Monterey, carrying with him 

that provisional land grant calling for 
some ninety-nine square miles of any unoccupied 
territory in California, he felt like Monte Cristo, 
that “the world was his.” His return to Yerba 
Buena (San Francisco) was triumphal, to him at 
least. 

W. A. Richardson, Captain of the Post of Yerba 
Buena, and Nathan Spear, who had a small 
trader's store, immediately offered their services to 
Sutter, whose one desire was to get settled on his 
land grant as quickly as possible. 

The establishment of a new colony, such as he 
had in mind, required not only an outfit for a trad- 
inig store, but also an outlet for his product, and 
tre only outlet was the small settlements around 
the Bay. Products without a market meant dis- 
aster, so he at once began laying his wires to dis- 
pose of his grain, hides and produce when they 
would be ready for sale. To that end he visited 
the various ranches and places within easy reach 
of Yerba Buena and made friends of them all. 

This done, he arranged for transportation to his 
new domain—the great Sacramento Valley, of 
which he had heard much from Hudson Bay trap- 
pers, and the people of Monterey. Of definite in- 
formation there was little—he could find no white 
man at the Bay who had ever been up the Sacra- 
mento River. He hired William Heath Davis and 
a crew of eleven white men to take him up. With 
him also were his eight Kanakas, whom he had 
brought with him from the Sandwich Islands. 

They had two schooners and an eight-oared 
boat. According to Captain Sutter, they were 
eight days discovering the true mouth of the Sac- 
ramento River. Every evening they camped on 
the shore, and after eating, Sutter would take long 
walks inland, scouting out the country. Great 
bands of antelope, elk and deer greeted them at 
every turn, great flocks of pelicans lined the 
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shores, swarms of vicious mosquitoes made life 
miserable for all, yet they forged ahead until they 
reached the mouth of the Feather River (Rio de 
los Plumas). 

At this point the white men of the expedition 
rebelled—they refused, to endure the heat, the 
swarming insects, and the hazard of Indian at- 
tacks; so Sutter reluctantly gave orders to turn 
back to the mouth of the American River. Arriv- 
ing there, he asked that Davis take him up that 
river two miles and call the journey at an end. 

The eight Kanakas and three whites stayed 
with him. They made camp on the South bank 
of the American August 12, 1839. The exact date 
varies, but August 12th has been generally ac- 
cepted. 

For some three weeks Sutter explored the sur- 
rounding country, finally selecting a knoll along- 
side a small slough as the location for his future 
fort. Approximately around the 9th of September, 
1839, he moved his equipment to this knoll and 
began the erection of Sutter's Fort. 

Lack of space prevents me from presenting any 
bnut a generalization of the story from this point 
on, for, as mentioned before, there are often sev- 
eral versions of some of the stories, and I select 
those most probable. 


HE first buildings put up were some Kanaka 
brush shacks for temporary occupancy, made 
from the willow trees bordering the slough and 
thatched with tules. With such a limited woring 
force, progress was slow. He wanted a more per- 
manent building, so started the erection of one of 
adobe. It is possible that a small one was first 
erected for temporary headquarters, but the first 
real permanent building erected was the large 
central building that still stands today. 
From the outset the Indians harassed him with 
their stealing. They stole everything they could 
lay their hands on, or grab with their toes from 
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under a tent wall. Sutter hired an Indian, for- 
merly from Mission San Jose, and through him 
secured the help of a few Digger Indians. These 
proved so unsatisfactory that the Captain made a 
trip to Mission San Jose an dhired some forty 
Mission Indians to go to the Fort. 

With these as overseers, he made better prog- 
ress, for they knew how to make adobe bricks. 

It was 1842 before he began on the outer Fort 
walls, and 1844 before the Fort was finished. 
Wooden shacks outside housed some of the men, 
and brush shelters cared for many of the Indian 
helpers. 

The news of Sutter's venture traveled rapidly; 
iin many cases with mysterious speed. Trappers 
spread the _ story 
along the coast as 
far north as_ the 
Hudson Bay Posts 
extended. Those, 
dissatisfied with their 
treatment by the fur 
company, _ straight- 
way headed for the 
Fort. Deserting 
sailors in Monterey 
and Yerba Buena 
saw a good hide-out 
and likewise left for 
the new settlement. 
Sutter welcomed all 
comers and put them 
to work, promising 
rewards as soon as things got under way. 

The Hudson Bay people, peeved at the loss of 
some of their best men, conspired to cover Sut- 
ter's hunting grounds with extra trappers of their 
own, harass the Fort hunters, and if possible, drive 
them from the district. 


Sutter was equal to the occasion. He simply 
got in touch with the Hudson Bay trappers, offered 
them much higher prices for their best pelts, leav- 
inig the poor ones to be taken back to Vancouver. 

The Fort was ideally situated from the stand- 
point of the trapper—being at the intersection of 
California’s two great rivers, the Sacramento and 
the American. They could float their pelts to 
within a half a mile of Sutter's place, which was 
much easier than packing over the Siskiyou 
Mountains to Oregon, so the best furs landed here. 

Eventually the Hudson Bay people declared a 
truce. 


HE native Indian, of the Digger variety, lacked 

the cunning and courage of the Plains Indians, 

but they were born thieves, and caused consider- 
able trouble at first. 

Naturally kind hearted, Sutter believed in mak- 

inig friends with the Redmen, which he proceeded 
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Central Building in Sutter's Fort, First Building Erected 
in Central California 


SUTTER 


to do in a practical manner by first demonstrating 
to them the effectiveness of ball and powder when 
combined in his cannons. In the presence of a 
number of Indians, he pulled a couple of cannon 
out in front of the Fort, loaded them heavily, 
pointed them into a heavy growth of trees and 
brush and then fired. The resultant roar, and the 
shattered tree trunks and torn up earth convinced 
the native aborigine that the new settler was a 
man that would be dangerous to fool with, so they 
decided to cooperate with him, especially as he 
was free with his shiny beads and gaudy calico. 

By means of his Mission Indians he was soon 
able to teach the local tribe to become fair work- 
ers. He enforced strict discipline, required them 
to keep clean and 
keep their quarters 
clean. He used no 
cash, but cut out a 
lot of circular pieces 
of tin, on which he 
stamped their value 
when redeemed in 
goods. 

Conditions were 
very primitive; sup- 
plies aside from the 
small amount 
brought from Yerba 
Buena, were limited 
to what they could 
find in the  sur- 
rounding wilderness. 
Sutter had to feed his Indians—but the Indians’ 
dieting alphabet of vitamins meant nothing to him 
—dquantity was the great essential—whether meat, 
acorns or grasshoppers. The feeding problem 
was solved in an unique way. Sutter had con- 
structed long V shaped troughs placed about 
eighteen inches high, into which, from a large 
tub, was poured stew, bran mush and such vege- 
tables as were available. It would be considered 
a nauseating mess to our palate today, but it was 
caviar to the poor Indian in those days. 

He taught the squaws to weave blankets and 
serapes, to make candles, to tan hides, and to cook. 

Even while he was constructing his first build- 
ing, he did not neglect the future, but put a 
number of his helpers to work plowing the open 
spaces with crude wooden plows made from the 
branches of oak trees. Then followed the plant- 
ing of the grain, the planting of apple, fig, and 
other seeds. From the river banks he had plucked 
large quantities of grapes which were converted 
into jelly, wine and vinegar. Within a year he 
had started a small vineyard from cuttings from 
the Mission grapes at Mission San Jose. 

The story of the evolution of a season's grain 
crop is a vivid contrast to that of today’s pro- 
cedure. First, the open spaces around the Fort 
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had to be cleared of brush and weeds with the 
crudest of tools. The plows were, as mentioned 
before, of the crooked branch of an oak tree, with 
a sharpened point for plowing. Some two dozen 
were used, each turning a furrow about four inches 
in width and six in depth. Horse motive power 
was scarce so Sutter did the next best thing, used 
steers, cows and Indians, six naked Indians to a 
plow. In plowing, they worked in a V formation, 
as geese fly, resulting in a plowed strip eight feet 
wide. Several hundred acres were plowed this 
way. 

The seeding was all done by hand, and very 
carefully done, for seed was scarce. Indians 
dragged logs over the seeds to press them in, 
while other Indians stood around waving strips of 
cloth and deer skins to keep away the hungry 
birds. 

Sutter built great ditches, five feet deep and six 
wide, around his grain fields. These ditches he 
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SUTTER 


use mules instead of horses, but the mules devoted 
most of their time to kicking each other instead 
ofr the straw, so the idea was sidetracked. They 
winnowed the chaff from the grain by throwing it 
up in the wind. It was a very crude method, and 
about thirty per cent of the wheat was cracked in 
the process, but cracked wheat was as filling to 
the Indian's stomach as whole wheat, so it was 
not a complete loss, especially as no particular 
trouble was taken to remove the sand and dirst 
from this thirty per cent. Ihe Indians were used 
to plenty of roughage in their diet. 

By 1840 Sutter’s boat had made a couple of 
trips to Yerba Buena and brought back several 
recruits, as well as more seeds and plant cuttings. 
The Captain also sent down, for transmission east 
around the Horn, several letters to friends back 
there, telling them of the wonderful opportunities 
in this new land of promise, the first boosting let- 
ters known to be sent to prospective settlers luring 











Sutter's Fort as it is Today 


filled with water to protect his crops, not from 
his own stock, but from the depredations of wild 
elk and deer. Drowned elk was a common occur- 
ance, but made good provender for the Indians 
and saved powder and lead. 

Constant vigilance by his Indians resulted in a 
crop of nearly one hundred bushels to the acre. 
It had to be cut by hand. They had a few hand 
sickles only. The rest of the Indians used Bowie 
knives, butcher and table knives and sickles made 
of sharpened barrel hoops, while others pulled 
gain up by the roots with their hands. 


N the outside of the southeast corner of the 

Fort was constructed a large corral, half a 
block in size, surrounded by a six foot adobe wall. 
Into this corral was carried all the grain. To 
thresh it they used horses, which were driven 
around in circles, first one way then the other. The 
tramping hoofs soon separated the straw from the 
wheat. A hunter had a brilliant idea—he would 
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them to California. After-events proved that his 
letters were effective. When you can enthuse 
people to make a six months ox train trip over 
unbeaten trails to an unknown land, your letters 
must have a drawing power. One of those early 
boosting letters of Sutter's would today be price- 
less. 

In the Fall of 1840 the Fort received some 300 
cattle, 30 horses and 30 mares from the Bay 
region. A good road was cut through the oak 
forest to the Sacramento River embarcadero, the 
first highway to be made between the Rocky 
mountains and the Bay of San Francisco. Over 
this same embarcadero (river boat landing) has 
since been transported over $450,000,000 in gold 
dust. The road's course was practically over that 
of K Street of the present day City of Sacramento. 
The grade has since been filled in about ten feet 
to bring it above flood levels. In excavating for 
new buildings the workmen often find old six 

Read further on page 185 








Hitlerism 


By FELIX FLUGEL 


The Program of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party 
---By a First Hand Observer Who is Associate Professor 


of Economics, University of California 


for the Central Powers has become less hope- 

ful and infinitely more complex than at any 
time since the inflation nearly a decade ago. The 
political signposts again point sharply to the right, 
with an occasional mirage in the middle of the 
road to encourage further search for an acceptable 
and workable formula which may be of use in 
solving the present political and economic dilemma. 
The longed-for oasis seems, however, more illusive 
than ever before. Confusion and indecision, mu- 
tual distrust and deep-rooted animosities, racial 
superiority-inferiority complexes, in every imagin- 
able contortion, have given the Nazis a splendid 
opportunity to display their political ingenuity. 
Today they have forced their way into the coun- 
cils of state, to the great inconvenience and con- 
cern of sober minds. But will Hitler eventually 
succeed in winning over a majority of the German 
electorate and thus, through the vehicle of the 
Constitution, step into the position of Dictator, 
without first engaging his opponents in a sangui- 
nary civil war? And should he fulfill his political 
ambitions and establish his Third Reich, will he 
have the courage and the brutality to carry 
through to complete realization the far-reaching 
provisions of the Nazi program as he has threat- 
ened to do on more than one occasion? 

A careful dissection of Hitlerism reveals many 
strange anomalies. Conflicting interpretations of 
the various planks in the Nazi platform by party 
leaders leave even the most devoted followers of 
the Hitler movement very much in doubt as to 
the future course of events. All agree, however, 
that the cornerstone of the National Socialist 
organization is hatred of the Jews, an animosity 
bordering on psychopathic frenzy. Nearly every 
plank of the Nazi program contains some state- 
ment derogatory of the Jew, either by direct ref- 
erence or by implication. Over-stimulated Nazi 
imaginations hold semitic influences responsible for 
the loss of the world war, for the “humiliating” 
terms of the Armistice, for the drastic provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, for the Dawes Plan, 
for Germany's “ill-advised” acceptance of member- 
ship in the League of Nations, for the Young 
Plan and its “enslavement” of the German people 
for generations to come and for other disagreeable 
incidents in the recent history of Germany. The 
internationally-minded Jew thus has become the 
target of bitter hostility. Nationalism, the purity 
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of the Aryan race and other fantastic irrelevancies 
and inconsistencies have been brought to the fore- 
front. Denunciation of the international money- 
lenders, who by liberal loans forced upon Germany 
a stupendous financial burden, vicious attacks 
directed against German bankers of Jewish blood, 
who, according to Hitler, have brought ruin to 
farmers, manufacturers and merchants, and last, 
but not least, denunciation of the large department 
store owners—mostly Jews—who supposedly have 
driven hundreds of small shop-keepers into bank- 
ruptcy, may be heard at every public meeting of 
the Nazis. 

That these vituperations are historically refut- 
able does not discourage Adolf Hitler and his satel- 
lites in the least; the same crude missiles are 
hurled at innocent victims day after day, verbally 
and in the public press. Hitler, moreover, knows 
that he is perfectly safe in offering a fundamentally 
unsound diagnosis of the present difficulties of the 
Fatherland. The gullibility of the public protects 
him. To use the exception to prove the rule is a 
familiar tactical device in Nazi politics. Plati- 
tudes, grandiose phrases, wierd formulas which 
violate every economic law and common sense 
indiscriminately, inconsistencies and perfectly ob- 
vious contradictions, all play an important part in 
Hitler propaganda. The chamelon changes its 
colors no less frequently, nor more effectively, 
than does the Nazi leader. In this respect at’ 
least he is consistent. In his party program he 
insists upon nationalization of the trusts or cartels, 
yet to assuage the fears of the industrialists and 
to win their financial support he plays a double 
game, promising some sort of immunity, the nature 
of which remains a well-hidden secret. Further- 
more, Hitler consistently avoids specific reference 
to the basic form of government to be established 
under a possible Nazi dictatorship. Therefore 
voters with republican sentiments and others with 
monarchistic leanings flock to his colors, the form- 
er believing that the present form of government 
will be maintained in all important respects, the 
latter visualizing a government with a scion of 
the House of Hohenzollern securely seated on the 
German throne. 

In mass meetings Hitler denounces France as 
Germany's arch-enemy, but in conversation with 
representatives of the French government and of 
the foreign press, he softens his tone noticeably 
and conceals in “statesman-like’ manner his true 
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feelings. Hitler condemns a political opponent 
most vociferously when to do so means adding 
votes to his swollen ranks; he offers fantastic 
solutions for every imaginable political and eco- 
nomic ailment without really possessing an aware- 
ness of their far-reaching implications. That these 
tactics have been effective no one will deny. Not 
to recognize their success as a momentary flash 
would be side-stepping the truth. Much of Hit- 
ler's political philosophy has been derived from 
the past; it is just as often archaic as not; it 
violates in much of its ludicrous detail the view- 
point which has been generally accepted by all 
civilized nations—that to survive, civilization must 
be safeguarded against the dangers of an exag- 
gerated nationalism. 

That Hitlerism would never have gained a ‘oot- 
hold in Germany without the supporting hand of 
economic misery is undeniably true. The tragedy 
of the Hitler movement is its necessity! 


II. 


HOULD the Third Reich become reality and 

should the program of the Nazis be written 
into the laws of the land, then the political and 
economic landscape would take on a rather un- 
usual appearance. Many of the institutions with 
which the German is familiar would disappear; 
their place would be taken by unfamiliar hybrids. 
The state would be compeled to graft upon its 
branches many strange species of social and eco- 
nomic doctrine; an inconsistent combination of 
socialism and fascism would result, but no more 
inconsistent than the political leadership respon- 
sible for its conception. 

To briefly summarize, a Hitler dictatorship 
threatens: (1) to abolish the present parliamentary 
system of government and to substitute in its place 
a Senate consisting of representatives of various 
social and economic groups appointed in the first 
instance by the German dictator, i.e., by Adolf 
Hitler. These appointments would be for life, 
thus assuring a permanent body of experts inde- 
pendent of the whims of an electorate. The Sen- 
ate thereafter would become a self-perpetuating 
body. A non-political parliament, elected by the 
people, would constitute the only remaining ves- 
tige of a democratic government. To preclude 
the possibility of meddlesome interference in the 
affairs of state this parliament would concern it- 
self solely with economic questions. (2) To ex- 
clude from citizenship in the Third Reich anyone 
not of Aryan blood, thereby automatically de- 
priving the Jews of the privileges enjoyed by a 
citizen of the new state. To add to their discom- 
fiture, those of semitic blood would be classified 
as “foreigners” and could therefore be deported— 
their presence in Germany being solely dependent 
upon their good behavior! (3) To abolish interest 
on loans—a fantastic dream aimed chiefly at Jewish 
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bankers, who for many centuries have played an 
important role in the financial affairs of Germany. 
In place of loans at interest Hitler would sub- 
stitute money advances from the state, either with- 
out interest or on very advantageous terms. In 
the rural districts of Germany, severely burdened 
with heavy mortgages, this promise has been a 
magic wand, attracting thousands of voters to the 
banner of Hitlerism. A Hitler dictatorship further 
threatens: (4) To nationalize all trusts and car- 
tels, thus substituting in important branches of 
industry public or state capitalism for private 
ownership. (5) To close the doors of all large 
department stores. Since these stores are mostly 
owned and managed by Jews, e.g., Karstadt, 
Wertheim and Tietz, this policy is quite consist- 
ent with the avowed anti-semitism of the Nazis; 
and (6) to introduce profit sharing and cooperative 
enterprises wherever they would be likely to en- 
hance the well-being of the working classes. 
Other reforms contemplated include: rigid laws 
of inheritance, which would make the amassing 
of large fortunes impossible; abolition of private 
gain from unearned increment; establishment of a 
system of compulsory labor—mental or physical— 
unless a citizen is in some way incapacitated for 
work; a universal pension system (which already 
exists); elimination of unemployment (by the 
magic press of a button?); and careful selection, 
strictly on the basis of proven managerial capacity, 
of business executives to head all basic industries. 
Should the foreign policy of the Nazis become 
reality no end of international complications 
would be in sight. The salient points of ‘this 
policy include: (1) repudiation of the treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain, by which Germany 
and Austria respectively were “enslaved”; (2) 
substitution of a policy of nationalism for inter- 
nationalism, the latter a product of the “Jewish 
mind.” As a concomitant to this policy the Cen- 
tral Powers would be withdrawn from the League 
of Nations, since according to the teachings of 
the Nazis, the Social Democrats supported by 
Jewish financial interests are solely responsible for 
keeping the Reich in the League, thereby increas- 
ing the opportunities for exploiting the German 
people. In other words, Germany's chances of a 
speedy recovery are much greater if left to her 
own resources! Such is the fantastic picture bril- 
liantly illuminated by Hitler's oratorical gifts. 
Hitler consistently accuses his opponents of 
timidity, of submission to French aggrandizement, 
of seeking personal advantage, of cruel trickery 
and most serious of all, of cowardly betrayal of 
the Fatherland into the hands of the former Allies. 
He has hypnotized millions of German voters. 
Now that he has tasted power he craves revenge. 
Had he adopted a program more consistent with 
reality, had he displayed real statesmanship, his 
leadership today would stand unopposed. 








Educating the Soul 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


I have hope that society may be reformed, when I see how much education may be reformed.—Leibnitz. 


UR present unbalanced public school sys- 
tem, stressing as it does factual knowledge, 
memnic learning and material science, and 
leaving the emotional and spiritual sides of the 
child’s consciousness unexplored, is not proving 
adequate to the needs of a well organized society. 
So today, the American public school is faced 
with a new problem—the problem'of developing a 
scientific system of spiritual and emotional educa- 
tion adequate for American youth. That such a 
system has not been developed in the United States 
before, was probably owin gto the belief of those 
who laid the foundation of our 


much information. These statements or laws were 
presented in.concise aphorisms supplemented with 
extensive commentaries—not unlike the modern 
method of teaching Euclidian geometry. 


But as time went on and the seeds of “modern 
western sciences” began to germinate in Greece 
and Rome, the synthetic method was discarded. 
Analysis took its place in medieval Europe, and 
it is largely analysis that has, during the last 
century, been carried, where possible, into every 
branch of modern knowledge. The results of this 
adoption of an analytic viewpoint have been to 
deepen the gap between various 








country that to include religious 
education in public school cur- 
ricula would be harmful to per- 
sonal liberty. Therefore they 
prohibited it. Even if this be 
so, we should not blame them. 
Their action was but the result 
of their own personal experi- 
ences in connection with the 
Christian sectarianism of their 
time. Many of them had fled 
from Europe to escape religious 
persecution and endured the 
hardships of the American wil- 


Editor. 








The author of this article 
is a student of philosophy 
and ethics and has devoted 
years of study to educational 
method. He has traveled ex- 
tensively and has come into 
first-hand touch with thinkers 
in many parts of the world. 
This article on “Educating 
the Soul” will no doubt pro- 
voke discussion. 
many educators will object 
to moral and religious in- 
struction in the schools.— 


H sciences and the religious sys- 
tems. Today this produces con- 
siderable confusion as to the 
exact jurisdiction of each sci- 
ence and the proper relationship 
between science and religion. 


UT as the analytic method 

of the new growing ‘‘sci- 
entific attitude’” was applied to 
western religions, especially 
Christianity, all outward traces 
of the old synthetic knowledge 
vanished and eventually Chris- 
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derness in order to enjoy re- 
ligious freedom of thought. For them to guard 
jealously this religious freedom was only natural. 

What the early Puritans overlooked, however, 
was the possibility of establishing a system of 
mental, emotional and spiritual training quite apart 
from sectarian belief. 

The history of education both in America and 
Europe has been replete with controversy on sec- 
tarianism whenever the subject of spiritual and 
moral education has been broached. In the Orient, 
however, educators have, for centuries, recognized 
the practicality of a scientific system of spiritual 
education absolutely devoid of religious sectarian- 
ism. They have founded such a system based on 
a series of natural laws applicable to man. Since 
Aryan times these laws have been known to form 
the keystone for successful living, successful action 
and successful thinking. 

According to modern research, this scientific 
information about the art of living was possessed 
in ancient times by universities and schools of 
wisdom. The dominant character of the teaching 
of these schools was synthesis, which condenses 
in a few simple statements or laws the kernel of 


tianity split into irreconcilable 
sects. By the time of our Puritan forefathers 
common knowledge of the laws of spiritual syn- 
thesis seems to have disappeared. To their analyti- 
cal minds, concentrating on form and dogma, 
religious freedom in education seemed only possible 
if all spiritual teaching was omitted from the public 
schools. Like conditions existed in Europe as 
testified by the French laws of 1886, the Kultur- 
kampf in Germany and the Lancaster-Bell contro- 
versy in England. But in the Orient, where edu- 
cation was less universal and limited to the higher 
classes, the old synthetic doctrines were so en- 
trenched by centuries of practical application that 
they were not so easily dislodged before the 
onrush of physical science. 


Therefore, they attempted to improve on it. 
Today the age-old system of spiritual, emotional 
and mental education embraces many later dis- 
coveries which are the result of years of experi- 
mentation. This system extends throughout prac- 
tically all Asia and is reflected in our Western 
World by such expressions as Pellmanism and 
Dr. Haddock’s books on “Power of Will,’ etc. 


At a time when our ancestors were living in 
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skin tents and caves, oriental scholars and princes 
were being psychoanalyzed and their complexes 
reshaped by this technique which, notwithstanding 
Katharine Mayo and other critics, has given to 
the world many noble civilizations and individuals. 
In Persia, in China, and in India especially, it is 
used today for the education of upper class chil- 
dren. Though there are slight differences in each 
country, the general fundamentals of the system 
are the same. Through recent translations of 
many Hindu documents, the East Indian system 
of education is now available for the Western 
World's examination. This system is often called 
“the balanced educational system.” 


II. 


HE Hindu balanced educational system consists 

of two parts, one of which is identical with 
our own public school system in that it concerns 
itself with the accumulation of facts. The other 
part, however, is centered on developing and 
regulating reason and conduct by means of mind 
analysis and mental synthesis and by awakening 
spiritual consciousness. The first part, the acquir- 
ing and organizing of facts for practical achieve- 
ment in life, is unquestionably inferior to the aver- 
age American public school education; but the 
second part is conceded by impartial specialists 
to be superior to anything taught in the western 
hemisphere. One aim of this second half of the 
Hindu child's education is to develop the pupil's 
mind to what Buddha calls “right thinking.” By 
this he means not only right thinking in a moral 
sense but also right thinking in the scientific sense 
—clear, logical, positive, lucid thinking. 

S. M. Mitra, a well-known Hindu psychologist, 
points out that this phase of the Hindu student's 
education is directly designed to prevent moral 
degeneration, nervous breakdowns and insanity, to 
teach mental and nervous processes of regener- 
ation and to discover and eliminate the student's 
mental kinks before they develop into deep-seated 
and dangerous complexes. That is to say—to 
train the student to think and act accurately and 
ethically so that he will grow into an honorable, 
clear-thinking, spiritually awake citizen of which 
his country may well be proud. 

Hindu psychologists hold that no matter how 
hard a man works, he cannot develop beyond the 
limit of his inherited capacity but that, as his body 
is aided by suitalbe physical exercises, so mental 
exercises, rightly selected, can aid the culture of 
his mind. They do not believe that any two men 
are absolutely equal in mental capacity. Each 
man has a certain capacity in him different in 
quality and degree from that of all others. They 
take it to be the task of educational psychology 
to point out how these varying capacities can 
best be fostered so as to develop all the useful 
natural powers in harmony together; the end 
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being that which, as Locke remarks, ‘‘every gentle- 
man desires for his son—Virtue, Wisdom, Breed- 
ing and Learning.” The leading idea of the 
Hindu method is development without strain. 

Hindu psychologists do not agree with the view 
taken by some western thinkers that only one part 
of the brain, and that a small part, is in conscious 
activity at a time. They do not admit that there 
is any hard and fast line of division between 
conscious and sub-conscious or pre-conscious brain 
activity. They hold that, just as a good pedes- 
trian by walking improves his general health while 
incidentally developing his legs more than the 
other parts of his body, so thought more or less 
affects the whole brain. Accordingly, they postu- 
late that to confine one’s studies only to matter 
directly bearing on the particular subject in which 
one is anxious to excel is not always the best way 
to develop fresh brain power. They are opposed 
to specialization until the student has builded a 
firm foundation of broad knowledge and culture. 

The Hindu psychologist aims to reduce ex- 
hausted states of mind by preventing unnecessary 
mentai friction and by reducing mental fatigue to 
a minimum. An American student struggling with 
an algebraical problem is an example, says he, 
of the inadequacy of our educational system in 
developing well-trained minds. Violent mental 
effort, the Hindu considers to be the mark of an 
inefficient mind and the result of a poor teacher. 
He endeavors to obviate this sense of mental ‘effort 
by bringing into use brain cells quite different 
from those usually employed in the western hemi- 
sphere—dormant and unused cells. These are thus 
made to do the work of the more easily exhausted 
brain cells while at the same time the whole brain 
power is stimulated and improved. This he does 
by developing the mind in such a way as to use 
the pre-conscious thought which, being without 
conscious effort, does not create fatigue. 

The Hindu educators recognize individuality and 
believe that every mind has its own particular way 
in which it can best develop. So far as possible, 
they avoid standardized education, especially as 
regards mental and moral education. Each student, 
they assert, presents a different psychological prob- 
lem and it is the teacher's duty to psychoanalyze 
the student as he helps him in his mental, moral 
and spiritual development. This demands that the 
teacher shall be a trained psychoanalyst as well as 
a proficient psychologist and man of unquestionably 
high intellect and moral character. 


HE ancient Hindu sages have been employing 

psychoanalysis and auto-suggestion in their 

educational systems for some thirty centuries. Five 

centuries before Freud abandoned the use of hypno- 

tism as a means of discovering complexes, Hindu 

psychologists had discarded it as ineffective and 
Read further on page 183 





The Detective-Fiction Game 


By SIR JOHN ADAMS 


HE element of knowledge is of the first im- 

portance in the game that is played between 

the writer and the reader of detective-fiction. 
There is a certain unfairness in the game. The 
writer plays with loaded dice. He knows all the 
facts of the case from the beginning, and the pre- 
sentation of the data lies entirely in his hands. 
He can spread out the evidence in whatever way 
suits him, and so make innumerable false sug- 
gestions, all of which the unwary reader is likely 
to take up. On the other hand the experienced 
reader works by a sort of rule of contraries, and 
follows only the most unlikely clues, unless indeed 


and yet Sherlock may have at his disposal the 
means of giving a special significance to some ap- 
parently trifling fact. 


often centers round 
suffering from ele- 


N detective stories the plot 

some such fact. A man 
phantiasis can be diagnosed as having been in 
foreign parts, and Sherlock would not be far 
wrong in keeping an eye on the West Indies, 
when a case of this disease comes his way. Local- 
ization of any element is an invaluable weapon in 
the armory of the crime-investigator. This utili- 
zation of a specific fact is seen at its best in the 


he is dealing with a particu- 
larly wily writer, in which 
case he may find it convenient 
to turn on the limelight to the 
obvious, and concentrate on 
that. 

All this is quite fair and 
aboveboard, forming part of 
the rules and spirit of the 
game. The writer sets out to 
mystify the reader, and the 
reader to break through the 
writer's guard. Conscientious 
authors feel that it is incum- 
bent upon them to play fair, 
and to give the reader a good 





The distinguished author of 
the accompanying article is well 
known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as an authority on 
education from the elementary 
period through the university. 
Dr. Adams has been honored 
with advanced degrees, is the 
author of numerous books on 
education, and a lecturer of 
note. Our readers are espe- 
cially privileged to have this 
article from his pen. Writers of 
fiction will find much of value 
and plot-makers will welcome 
Dr. Adams’ pronouncements.— 
Editor. 


work of Dr. R. Austin Free- 
man, probably the most accu- 
rate and the best-informed 
writer of detective stories now 
living. Particularly in his short 
stories he works deliberately 
on this principle: one specific 
and significant fact in each 
story. Selecting a definite but 
littie known piece of infor- 
mation, he works it into a plot 
in which his hero, Dr. John 
Thorndyke, barrister-at-law 


isprudence, starting from this 
fact easily and naturally finds 





run for his time and money. || 


| 

| 

| 

| and specialist in Medical Jur- 
| 

| 

| 


a solution. Nobody outside 





They make a point of pre- 

senting all the evidence necessary to come to a 
correct conclusion, and regard their work as un- 
satisfactory if some essential point is withheld till 
the very end. They invent a Dr. Watson of one 
kind or other, some inoffensive and uninformative 
person who plays the double part of representing 
the reader and at the same time misleading him. 
This character asks just the questions the reader 
wants to put, thus affording the opportunity to the 
writer to tell as much or as little as he sees fit 
at that stage, and thus to lead the reader in just 
the wrong direction, and make him come to the 
false conclusion that logical thinking will neces- 
sarily reach, when applied to the data as thus 
presented. 

In these stories the writers make it an ever- 
recurring reproach to the Watson person that he 
knows all the evidence available, and is therefore 
working on equal terms with the Sherlock of the 
tale. This is ostensibly true, but actually false. 
To be sure Sherlock and Watson may know pre- 
cisely the same facts about a given case, so far as 
these facts are developed at the preliminary inter- 
view with the client or at the inevitable inquest, 


the circle of students of biol- 
ogy knows that the camel is the only vertebrate 
that has elliptical red blood corpuscles—and no- 
body cares. But it interests the writer of detective 
stories, and Dr. Austin Freeman easily constructs 
a set of circumstances in which a keeper at the 
Zoological Gardens in London finds it desirable to 
get rid of some inconvenient person. The murder 
is well and truly done, and the murderer would 
have lived happily ever afterwards, had not the 
case been handed over to Dr. John Thorndyke. 
This jurisconsult would not take at their face 
value the blood stains presented to him in evidence; 
but followed the elliptical corpuscles, that his 
microscope disclosed, to their origin in the camel- 
house at the Zoo. 

In another story it comes out that there is a 
disease called ainhum, one of the symptoms of 
which is that the patient's little toes drop off. 
This trouble is conveniently limited in its range, 
attacking only black-skinned folk. So when Dr. 
Thorndyke is called in to deal with a couple of 
bare-footprints, each of which lacks the little toe, 
he has small difficulty in locating the original feet. 

Again there is a harmless tiny mollusc, a uni- 
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valve laboring under the name of clausilia biplicata, 
that for ‘reasons known, perhaps, to geological 
biologists, has a peculiarly erratic distribution in 
England. In point of fact it occurs only in Wilt- 
shire and on a strip of a few hundred yards on 
the right bank of the Thames at Hammersmith. 
In Dr. Austin Freeman's records a skillful thief 
has the not unintelligent idea of burying his stolen 
jewels under a willow tree on the banks of the 
Thames. Unfortunately, after the interment of the 
booty, the bag in which it had been carried fell 
into the hands of Dr. John Thorndyke, and among 
the mud that had been left upon it he found a 
specimen of clausilia biplicata. Knowing its Lon- 
don habitat, and knowing the additional fact that 
the little creature had a liking for willow trees, 
the redoubtable doctor had no difficulty in setting 
a watch on just the most likely hiding place, and 
the poor non-biological criminal walked ignorantly 
to his doom. 


TORIES of the one-fact-more type remind us 
that in real life we are often called upon to 
do the same sort of work as Thorndyke, though 
under very different conditions. The geologist is 
continually facing problems requiring the same 
sort of ingenuity, and a vast body of knowledge 
quite beyond the ken of the plain man. Even in 
the commonplace affairs of life, everyone of us 
has to face problems that demand the sort of work 
that Thorndyke and his tribe do supremely well. 
In sober earnest we have all to sherlock our way 
through life, some of us skillfully, most of us with 
superabundant clumsiness. We are continually 
diagnosing the facts of life as they present them- 
selves, and it is the more fortunate among us who 
diagnose them aright, and act accordingly, with 
good results. Sometimes we make our diagnosis 
deliberately and at our ease. Frequently we must 
make it hurriedly on the spur of the moment, and 
the wonder is that we so often come out right in 
this rather untutored sherlocking. 

In the detective-story game we find ourselves 
inevitably on the side of Watson. Sherlock is by 
hypothesis master of the situation, while Watson 
comes lumbering along in the rear, as so many of 
us do in real life. Sherlock, Watson and the 
reader are supposed to be working at the same 
level in what may be called the Inference Zone, 
within which they all draw their own conclusions 
from the facts presented—only Sherlock, as the 
author's favorite, is permitted to project his facts 
against the right background. Watson and Sher- 
lock are often at cross-purposes because of their 
different backgrounds. 

Serious cross-purposes seldom occur in real life. 
In our intercourse with one another we are not 
often dealing with totally different backgrounds. 
But very frequently indeed, speaker and hearer 
are working at different levels. The speaker may 
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be moving comfortably on a plane where he does 
not have to reason at all, because everything is 
familiar to him, while the person he is addressing 
may be unable to make head or tail of what is 
being said, because of his unfamiliarity with the 
background against which both are projecting 
their ideas. We are here reminded of the French 
diplomatist’s cynical claim that speech has been 
given to us to conceal thought. But while it has 
to be admitted that ocasions arise in diplomacy, 
and even in ordinary life, when we are tempted 
to use words as camouflage, the recognized use 
of language is to make other people understand 
what we mean. It is true that clever young stu- 
dents at the university today are challenging their 
professors’ teaching, and maintaining that the test 
of good English is not whether we can pass on 
to another what we ourselves think, but whether 
we can make the other person think what we 
want him to think. 

These cynical young people could fall back 
upon the detective-story-writer to illustrate their 
point. The story is written with the deliberate 
purpose of making the reader think along certain 
lines that are false in reality but appear to be 
true. Plausibility is the quality that is of first 
importance in detective fiction. There it ranks as 
a virtue; in ordinary life the very word suggests 
something sinister. 

This sinister atmosphere sometimes occurs in 
real life when we reach what may be called ‘the 
Gaping Point. This stage is reached when we 
have worried over some problem so long that we 
do not know what to do or think next: when we 
do not have even an intelligent question to ask. 
In such cases it would seem that all we have left 
to do is to gape. But experience shows that very 
often after a decent interval of time something 
occurs that suggests a new line of inquiry. Nat- 
urally in storyland no Sherlock ever reaches the 
gaping point, though readers arrive there quite 
readily, and the Watson tribe are in a chronic 
state of gaping, relieved every now and again by 
some slight hint from Sherlock that sets their de- 
ductive powers going once more, and enables 
them to have another clear run before the lament- 
able point is once again reached. 


Y FAR the greater part of the ordinary sher- 

locking of real life is carried on within what 
may be called the Observation Zone, where each 
normal experience carries its own explanation with 
it. The sights, sounds, smells and contacts of 
our ordinary living or working room are so 
friendly and easy of interpretation that we are 
rarely called upon to make deliberate deductions; 
are seldom driven above what we may call the 
Inference Point, and practically never hoisted up 
to the deplorable Gaping Point. 

Read further on page 181 








A Modern Miracle—The Pasadena 


Community Playhouse 


By EVERETT C. MAXWELL 


CARCE more than a decade ago the Little 

Theatre idea—I prefer to call it the experi- 

mental theatre—was left a foundling on the 
doorsteps of the commercial playhouse. It did not 
have much to clothe it except a good idea, and 
yet, revolutionary as this idea was, it now appears 
to have weathered the storm. The sponsors of 
the Community Theatre came to the rescue of the 
infant and today the movement reaches well 
around the world. 

In the faint beginning, with the seriousness of 
youth, the devotees of the experiment declared that 
they did not approve the plays or the ideals of 
the commercial theatre. They determined to 
select their own plays and produce them, and if 
necessary, also write the plays. 

The idea soon caught on and resulted in a new 
spirit in stage decorum, a triumph of simplification 
and beauty over the old conventional tawdriness. 

In Pasadena, there is in full swing a community 
playhouse that is an established and growing suc- 
cess. It is a success because it fulfills its function 
as a center of dramatic interest for the city and 
surrounding towns, for the modern motor car has 
made places thirty or more miles away a part 
of the community contacts of Pasadena. Play- 
goers come from as great distances as seventy 
miles to witness the performance of modern and 


classic plays, for distance means little in California, 
state of broad, smooth boulevards. 

Because the Pasadena Community Playhouse is 
a focal point for cultural interests, it is building 
up a genuine tradition of play production. It has 
a long list of occasional players to call upon, per- 
sons who have other occupations but who give 
their time and attention whole-heartedly when 
needed to fill out the cast. Some of these players, 
exceptional in their versatility, and especially in- 
terested in drama, appear frequently in the pro- 
ductions, and from this group a number have gone 
out to positions in the professional theatrical com- 
panies of other cities. Again. there are several 
professionals who have given up their regular 
stage work, but who often lend the weight of 
their authority to the Pasadena performances. 


Steadily the resources of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse have increased since the organi- 
zation occupied its new home, a handsome theater 
plant especially designed for its own use. There 
are large, well-lighted workshops where scenes 
are designed and painted, and where costumes are 
designed and made. The storerooms contain prop- 
erties and stock wardrobes in great variety, and 
these reserves are constantly being increased by 
gifts and the accumulation of the products of the 
workshops. 





Pasadena Community Playhouse—Patio and Main Entrance 
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ILMOR BROWN has been director of the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse activities 
since those difficult days when he was trying under 
great obstacles to get the public interested in 
putting on their own plays in a run-down theater. 
Proof of the wisdom of Mr. Brown's leadership is 
to be found in the unbroken front of loyalty among 
the many workers that surround him. Always he 
has proceeded in the true community plan of 
dividing the responsibilities and allowing laurels 
to fall upon the brows that earn them. Nothing 
defeats his enthusiasm, for he is able to build up 
trained teamwork to cope with any production 
problem that arises. 
The Pasadena Community Playhouse, after ten 
years of continuous service to the community, has 


Gilmor Brown 
Director 
of the 
Pasadena 
Community 
Playhouse 


Activities 
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naturally reached some very definite conclusions 
as to just what a so-called community or art 
theater should be. These requirements were stated 
by Gilmor Brown, in what was virtually a discus- 
sion of production policies. 


"! PRITICS of the Community Theatre,” said 
Mr. Brown, “are divided into two groups— 
those who want a stage open to anybody who 
wants to act regardless of his capabilities, and 
those who want an art theatre limited to both 
competent actors and interesting plays. A fusion 
of both is possible, as the soiution of that 
problem. 
It is obvious that the main consideration which 
Read further on page 184 











“A Lochinvar Call” 


By ELEANOR GREY 


Miss Grey shows marked ability as a writer of fiction and short stories. She possesses versality and her 
work reflects artistry. She is vice president of the San Francisco Chapter, League of Western Writers. 


so am I. I'll not glance again at Harry's 
photograph nor the news clipping either.” 

Through Enid Ralston’s mind these thoughts 
flitted as she sank into the flower-patterned bou- 
doir chair in her Burlingame home, and put her 
hand over her eyes. Truly she was disturbed. 

More agitated than she was willing to believe, 
she shook ever so little, almost uncontrollably. 
Her brain, however, was clear. 

Suddenly it became very cold. She would 
“have it out’ with herself this very minute. She 
would look at the likeness and the news item just 
once again, before going to greet her guests at the 
announcement reception of her engagement to 
Wallace Ruggles. She feared that her spirits would 
appear forced if she proceeded to meet her guests 
from San Francisco and its vicinity, while in a 
mood that smacked of cheerlessness. If she looked 
at the picture again, she promised herself that she 
could more easily put Harry Masters out of her 
mind. 

Taking out the likeness, she gazed at it intently. 
“So obviously well-bred, but so much like a de- 
lightful Frenchman in his way of greeting people 
when he first met them, then of apparently for- 
getting their existence as soon as he had met 
them.” 

However, she recalled that he had always shown 
tact, loyalty, and understanding in his friendship 
for her, while he was in the West. 

“What is to be must be, and nothing else can 
be,”” she philosophized. 

Again the though hammered on her brain. “He 
had always been so arden as an admirer. It was 
strange that, as soon as he got his diplomatic 
berth, he should have forgotten me completely.” 

She remembered then that he did not like to 
correspond much anyhow. 

“But the society column item about his rumored 
engagement?”’ 

Her fine, intelligent eyes grew pensive as she 
read. “Harry Masters, recently appointed attache 
to England, will probably take a certain well- 
known Washington belle with him, when he be- 
gins his work abroad. So Dame Rumor hath it.” 

Upon finishing the reading of the clipping, she 
appeared puzzled. Then with an air of finality, 
she put the picture and the article back into her 
desk. 

There had been much speculation, nevertheless, 


"N“. that's all over now. He's engaged and 


rife among her friends, when her parents an- 
nounced her approaching marriage to Wallace 
Ruggles, popular beau of the younger set, whose 
marked vitality was his most striking character- 
istic. 

Frequent barbed observations flitted about. Had 
her former ardent suitor, Harry Masters, just 
callously jilted her? Was she really hit hard? 
Or had he made the mistake so frequently made 
by otherwise gallant men of just taking the girl 
for granted, thus leaving place for some more 
spirited Lochinvar to usurp? 


PON meeting her guests on this day, there was 
a gay note in Enid’s laugh. It was like the 
whir of a bird’s wing on the crisp April air. 

Graciously she accepted the felicitations of her 
friends at the announcement reception in their 
large, sumptiously-furnished living room, veranda, 
and library. Beautiful girls and attractive youths 
crowded the place. Society from San Francisco 
and the peninsula was truly eager and on tiptoe to 
hear the interesting news. 

The imposing peninsula house, hedged in by 
choice foliage, sweet smelling brier roses, honey- 
suckle, verbenas, and flaming tulips was bright 
with gay color. It bespoke the generous indiffer- 
ence to the world of its owners, as well as their 
desire for security from its intrusions; also the 
elegance of their taste. 

Enid’s face was suffused with a radiant glow as 
she greeted her friends who had come to do her 
honor. Alight with interest was her expression, 
as they repeated the pleasantries which are music 
to the ears of engaged girls. 

As they stood around and showered her with 
compliments, she told how she and Wally, as he 
was familiarly known, after having been con- 
genial friends with the same tastes, same hobbies, 
had gradually discovered that they possessed the 
basis for more than friendship. 

“We found our liking for each other mounting 
higher and higher,” she happily remarked, “until 
finally, we found ourselves at the mad stage you 
find us in.” 

It was quite generally admitted at the party, 
however, that it was surprising news to their 
social set, when her parents announced the be- 
trothal. 

Suddenly the hum of merry voices in the library 
was interupted by the ringing of the telephone 
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bell. As the maid called Enid to answer the call 
at the library desk, a polite silence fell over the 
group. 

Ruggles sat near his fiancee as she surprisedly 
but gaily answered, “Oh, yes, Harry Masters!— 
Harry of all people!” 

Those nearby pricked up their ears as she men- 
tioned her former suitor’s name. There was, too, 
a pleasing intonation of voice as she spoke with a 
little hidden tremor of shock while repeating his 
name. It was evident that she was surprised at 
hearing from him at this particular time. A sort 
of superstitious awe overcame her. She made no 
effort, however, to prevent what she was saying 
from being heard by everyone nearby. 

Almost immediately her fiance, who was standing 
within hearing distance, became as inscrutably 
silent as the sphinx. Anger took possession of 
him. As the conversation continued, he noted 
that Enid chatted in a very friendly fashion with 
one whom he recognized as having been his closest 
and most formidable rival. This attitude of the 
girl made Ruggles cold, distant, while his eyes 
rested ominously on his beautiful fiancee. 

“Yes, I heard you were engaged, Harry.” 

Enid laughed, and then spoke casually with no 
attempt to prevent what she said from being heard. 
“I'm sorry—I positively can't see you, Harry.” 
Then she stammered peremptorily. “It's impos- 
sible, Harry. I'm sorry, but I'm engaged. Call 
me up tomorrow.” 

Meaningly she shook her head, evidently trying 
to keep from showing any emotion. “Not before 
tomorrow, remember.” 

No one present could possibly have conjectured 
what was to come of that telephone call. As she 
hung up the receiver, her face showéd some de- 
gree of disappointment. One guest, seated near 
Ruggles took occasion to tease him regarding his 
fiancee’s conversing so long with another man. 
He, however, assumed an air of complete indif- 
ference, although the conversation rankled in his 
memory. There was, nevertheless, a promise of 
trouble, as his eyes rested impersonally upon his 
sweetheart when she left the telephone. A de- 
cided pallor, too, covered her face as her heart 
beats raced, and her throat grew tight. Her whole 
body ached from the sudden shock of hearing 
Master's voice. 


T heart, Wallace Ruggles was furious, hu- 

miliated. He had taken Enid’s conversa- 
tion with Harry Masters in the wrong way. She 
had hurt his pride, and he was determined to make 
her pay for it. 

For the rest of the evening, he continued to 
look depressed. A kind of waspish cynicism, too, 
was in his eyes, and an air of ironic humor 
lurked behind his usually genial countenance. For 
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all his poise, he was not able to hide his feelings 
of hurt pride. 

Peculiarly cryptic conditions lurked behind the 
whole situation. Enid Ralston had been secretly 
in love with Harry Masters and he with her. 
Neither, however, had been fully aware of how 
much each really cared for the other until Masters 
was compelled to take the berth in Washington, 
D. C. The announcement of his engagement to 
the eastern girl in the Washington newspaper was 
erroneous and groundless. By this time also he 
had become cognizant of the fact that the friend- 
ship between him and Enid meant more than just 
mental understanding and freedom. 

Like men of all ages, he groped toward the 
ultimate, driven by a hunger for what is real, true, 
and fine, his passionate longing to see Enid, and 
to tell her of his love for her had become so com- 
pelling that it obliterated everything else in his 
life, as passion does when it is pure and high 
enough. Double-shouldered and thoroughbred he 
had refrained from proposing a love of which he 
was not sure. Now he had come west to San 
Francisco to see Enid, and tell her that he had 
come across the continent to say the three magic 
words. 


N the evening following the lovely Ralston 

house party, when her engagement had been 
formally announced to the world, Wallace called 
upon his fiancee. Cold, remote, he formally 
greeted her. Noticing his frigid air, the girl pro- 
ceeded to treat the situation humorously. 

“Why so glum? Stock market hitting you hard, 
Wally?” 

Icily in a thin, cracked tone, he remarked, 
“You humiliated me unpardonably before my 
friends yesterday, Enid, when you talked to 
Masters on the ‘phone, especially when you 
laughed and said that you were sorry you were 
engaged.” 

Enid looked blank, seemingly from even the 
possibility of tears as he referred to his wounded 


feelings. Then she laughed lightly and tried to 
make him think sensibly. “Can't you take a joke, 
Wally?” 


All sense of pity, all capacity for affection van- 
ished as he continued, “I'll never get over it, 
Enid. You took all the joy out of my life for me 


forever. You can call off our engagement now, 
if you choose. I'll never feel the same toward 
you again.” 


A significant reticence that held a world of 
meaning overcame the girl. Her clear, impersonal 
vision of things, which she possessed because she 
had endured none of life’s betrayals, came to her 
rescue. Ruggles’ eyes burned, as he stood in 
silence with his mouth hard-shut and unable to 
relax into any degree of softness. 

Read further on page 190 
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Concluded from July number 


in Death Valley, the discoverer, Aaron 

Winters, with two other men, went into 
the Amargosa Desert of Nevada and discovered 
the Amargosa deposits. Winters later acquired 
a ranch at Pahrump. Still later Aaron Winters 
had a rather unusual experience. This occurred 
some time after the death of Rosie. At the time 
Belmont was the county seat and Winters found 
it necessary to make a trip there on business, at 
the same time paying his taxes. In was a journey 
of several hundred miles and Winters appreciated 
the fact that he stood an excellent chance of being 
held up. So he adorned the dashboard of his 
buckboard with a worthless old cap-and-ball pistol 
in a holster while he slipped a first-class Navy 
revolver under the seat. 


A FTER selling out to William T. Coleman 


Near Belmont two men stepped from conceal- 
ment and stopped his rig. Winters made a great 
fuss and reluctantly turned over his money to 
the bandits. He protested that it was all the 
money he had and if he didn’t pay his taxes he 
would lose everything. He stood at the side of 
his buckboard, ‘wobbling and teetering about” in 
the most ludicrous fashion. 

Then one of the bandits spied the worthless 
pistol on the dashboard. He called the other's 
attention to the worthless weapon. They both 
had a hearty laugh over it and threw it into the 
brush beside the road. But they had been tempo- 
rarily taken off their guard. In an instant Win- 
ters had seized the Navy revolver from under the 
seat and shot one of them dead. The other sur- 
rendered and Winters marched him into Belmont. 
He later took the robber with him to his ranch at 
Pahrump where the man worked for Winters as 
a ranch hand for a year. 


NE of the most interesting features of Death 

Valley is the formation of crystallized salt 
more commonly known as the “Devil's Golf 
Course.” It stretches from the Black Mountains 
across the valley at its nearly narrowest point. 
It is from two to five miles wide and extends 
for 40 miles northwest to Salt Creek. This alka- 
line marsh is not a thin surface coating as is the 
case of many such sinks. In 1915 the Pacific 
Coast: Borax Company drilled three wells to test 
the depth of this salt field. Each well extended 
to 1000 feet without reaching the bottom of the 
salt. It was found to be in layers with alternating 


stratas of clay. There is no way of knowing how 
deep the last layer of salt lies. 
There are portions of the Devil's Golf Course 





that are strictly marsh land. Other portions of 
the surface are a solid crust, very uneven and 
sharp. Not far from Bad Water are several holes 
in the crusted surface which have been named 
“Pluto's Salt Wells." They are about five feet 
in diameter and the brine they contain comes to 
within two feet of the surface of the salt field. 
It is a saturated solution of salt. I drew a piece 
of wood out of one of the wells and it was cov- 
ered with perfect salt crystals. My hand dried 
off in a few minutes leaving a heavy coating of 
salt caked on it. 


UT there are also beautiful spots in Death 

Valley. One of these is Golden Canyon, in 
the jumbled mud hills that form the northern 
termination of the Black Mountains. The color- 
ation of Golden Canyon is most striking. It is 
one of the few really brilliant colorations in Death 
Valley and it is certainly a striking contrast to 
the dull greys and blacks which surround it. The 
formation glows a beautiful gold under the light 
of the brilliant desert sun. At the canyon’s head, 
spires and monuments remind one of the peaks of 
Zion Canyon. 

In this formation the noteworthy Zabriskie 
Point is located. It was named for C. B. Zabriskie, 
one of Death Valley's pioneers, who is at the 
present time an executive of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company. From Zabriskie Point the view 
is west across Death Valley to the Panamints. 
In the foreground lies a bewildering labyrinth of 
tumbling hills, their stratas tilted and broken. Be- 
yond this, one gets a glimpse of Death Valley, the 
white salt flats barely visible through a low point 
in the hills. The Panamints run out of broken 
debris momentarily and a low place in their grey 
backs marks the entrance to Emigrant Wash. It 
is this narrow part of the valley that many regard 
as the division between “Death Valley proper” 
and “Lost Valley.” Although given wide pub- 
licity, there is, technically speaking, no reason for 
regarding the upper and lower ends of Death 
Valley as two separate valleys. According to 
W. A. Chalfant: 


“A government report of 1892 refers to the 
southern section as “Death Valley proper” 
and to the upper part as ‘Lost Valley.” Even 
the desert-wise sometimes employ the former 
term. But the Geological Survey ignores 
“Lost Valley’ as a name for the northern 
arm, and accepts as Death Valley the whole 
magnificant sweep of lowlands and ascents to 
the encircling mountains that bound the water- 
shed without qualifying names except those of 
purely local application such as Mesquite 
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Flat. So it should be. The salt beds of the 
southern arm and the dunes, crater, and petri- 
fied forest of the northern are all part of 
Death Valley,.as are the wondrous canyons 
opening into each section. The topograph, 
as shown by official spirit leveling or, better 
still, by the experience of a journey from one 
end to the other of the Valley, will emphasize 
the fitness of there being but one name. It 
is no more logical to limit it to the salt fields 
than it would be to consider the burning cup 
of Mauna Loa the whole volcano.” 

Following up Furnace Creek Wash we passed 
the recently abandoned borax town of Ryan, dis- 
covered by Philander Lee, Harry Spiller and Billy 
Yount, and originally known as the Monte Blanco 
deposits. A late discovery of borax near Kramer, 
California, enables the product to be mined more 
economically at the latter place. With a supply 
at Kramer, which experts declare to be enough 
for from 150 to 300 years, it is extremely unlikely 
that the old camp at Ryan will be reopened in the 
near future. 


LTHOUGH Death Valley and much of its 

surrounding country is bleak and barren 
during the summer months, one must not take 
from this that plant life is a rare thing in this 
portion of the desert. W. A. Chalfant lists a 
number of different species of plant life known to 
exist in and about the Valley. He lists, under a 
heading, “Moist Soil,” two varieties of trees, six 
varieties of shrubs, 32 varieties of perennials, and 
eight varieties of annuals. Under “Dry Soil,” 
Mr. Chalfant lists 20 varieties of shrubs, 18 va- 
rieties of perennials, and 34 varieties of annuals. 
In addition to this, there are six varieties of ferns 
listed which are known to grow in the canyons of 
the Panamint Range. 

To those not well acquainted with this portion 
of the desert, this report is, without doubt, amaz- 
ing. To the uninformed, Death Valley is a hell 
hole utterly devoid of life or beauty, in fact, of 
any attraction to mankind whatsoever, unless it 
be the fabled mineral wealth of her surrounding 
mountains. There are really only about four 
months of the year that Death Valley is dangerous, 
or even uncomfortable. But during the summer 
months, from the middle of April to the first of 
September, the heat reaches unusual temperatures. 
The maximum temperature recorded in Death 
Valley (at Furnace Creek Ranch) was 134° and 
the mercury stopped at this point only because 
the instrument was incapable of registering any 
higher. Such temperature is extreme, however, 
although 120° is a common mark during the sum- 
mer months. 

The temperature has never been recorded in 
the salt flats. This is because no man could live 
in the terrific heat and unusual dryness. The air 
is so devoid of moisture that a man's body dries 
out faster than it can assimilate moisture. Thus 
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during the worst of the summer, sprays are kept 
going constantly at Furnace Creek Ranch. J. R. 
Spears relates the story of a certain Lieutenant 
Wheeler who went into the valley in 1871 on a 
tour of exploration: 


“No story of Death Valley would be com- 
plete without reference to the Lieutenant. 
While in the valley in the heated term, if one 
may believe what “Cub” Lee says, he ordered 
his guide to go across the valley afoot, on 
some errand which the guide declared im- 
possible. So the Lieutenant called two sol- 
diers, who with their bayonets, compelled the 
guide to start. Inside of two hours one of the 
soldiers staggered back into camp, just able 
to walk. relief squad carried the other 
soldier, but the guide had become insane, 
wandered away and never was found.” 


To show how philosophically many of these 
desert men take it all, let me quote the words of 
Frank “Shorty” Harris from an article recently 
published in ‘““Touring Topics." Shorty had made 
a trip across the valley and was returning to his 
home at Ballarat, in the Panamint Valley: 


“When I got back to Furnace Creek it 
was one of the hottest days anyone had seen 
in the valley. I found three men lying on the 
porch of the ranch house with cottonwood 
leaves over their faces. One of them raised 
up and said to me: 

“God, partner, ain't it hot?’ 

“Hell, no,” I said, “I've got my overcoat 
tied on my packsaddle!” 


Death Valley likewise has its cold spells. A 
temperature as low as 15° below freezing has been 
recorded, while a friend told me than he ran into 
a snowstorm in Furnace Creek Wash in May! 
This, like the 134° temperature, is unusual, but 
serves to illustrate the wide range of temperature 
which the valley is capable of producing. Tem- 
perature records further illustrate how misleading 
the “mean” or average temperature of a locality 
may be. During certain past months, for example, 
temperatures have ranged from 109° maximum to 
36° minimum; 120° to 48°; 124° to 55°; 134° 
to 67°. 


ODAY Death Valley boasts two hotels. One 

is the Furnace Creek Inn, located at the 
mouth of Furnace Creek and commanding an ex- 
cellent view of the valley. The other is the Stove 
Pipe Wells Hotel, or Bungalow City. The name 
is somewhat misleading as the hotel is not located 
on the actual spot of the famous old Stove Pipe 
Hole, but on the western side of the sand dunes 
opposite Emigrant Wash. The old Stove Pipe 
Hole itself is located almost directly opposite, on 
the eastern side of the dunes and near the mouth 
of Boundary Canyon through the Funeral Range. 

Read further on page 182 
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Continued from page 174 


So with out ordinary business or professional 
work. One of the startling resuits of recent psy- 
chological investigations on a vast scale in the 
United States is the expressed belief that the major 
part of the work of the great Republic may be 
carried on with the intelligence of a boy in his 
earliest ‘teens. The appallingness of this assertion 
is softened by the consideration that in any day's 
work, even of a highly educated man, the great 
bulk of activities are carried on within the Obser- 
vation Zone, and make but slight call for deliberate 
inference. Life would be indeed intolerable if the 
daily work of a lawyer, a doctor, an editor, or a 
“big-business man” were carried on entirely within 
the Inference Zone. Our office or study work is 
not carried on quite at the lowly observation level: 
though in many cases experienced men need not 
go very far above it in their daily round. In most 
cases there is a certain liveliness in the lower 
ranges of the Inference Zone. Every now and 
again, however, there arises the need for a vig- 
orous move up the inference curve, with an occa- 
sional culmination in the Gaping Point. Everyone 
can supply from personal experience examples of 
the sort of thing meant by these emergency de- 
mands. Probably a stock-broker during a financial 
crisis, a clergyman during a period of revival, a 
doctor in the height of a violent epidemic caused 
by an unlocated germ, will know what is implied; 
while in domestic affairs it will not be difficult to 
supply parallels. 


N FICTION most of the sherlocking is done 

round about the reader's Gaping Point; in real 
life all the efficient sherlocking is done in the upper 
reaches of the Inference Zone. The Observation 
Zone offers no scope for this exercise. There 
everything is arranged by line and level; all is 
intelligible and explicable. In the Inference zone 
everything is possible, particularly misinterpreta- 
tion. Frequently practical sherlocking may be car- 
ried on within the plane of the unconscious, though 
deliberate sherlocking may be necessary to explain 
it. Take the following two instances from real 
life: 

Two students roomed together in London; call 
them Watson and Holmes. Watson was afflicted 
during six months with a romantic attachment to 
Nellie Bickerstaff, and Holmes, as confidant, suf- 
fered much. The affair went the way of such 
things, and was forgotten till, some six years 
later, Watson, who had just come up from the 
provinces to London on business, called on Holmes 
in some excitement about a wonderful occurrence. 
“Do you remember Nellie Bickerstaff?” asked the 





excited Watson. ‘Will I ever forget her?” was 
Holmes’ chastened reply. “Well,” went on the 
provincial visitor, “I have not thought of her for 
—yes, maybe five years, and yet, yesterday after- 
noon when I was calling on some friends in Gower 
Street, as I went upstairs I had an irrepressible 
feeling that I was going to meet her, and when I 
got into the drawing room, there she was, all 
right!" 

So far we have been working on the uncon- 
scious plane. It was not difficult for Watson's 
friend by conscious reasoning to reduce the prob- 
lem from the lofty sphere of psychic effluences to 
the prosaic road of umbrellas. It appeared that 
among the many gifts of Watson to Nellie was an 
umbrella—one of the costly silver-handled kind, 
that stand any number of re-coverings, and Nellie 
was Scotch. Accordingly, it had outlasted these 
six years, had stood that day in the hallway at 
Gower Street, and had so impressed its giver's 
unconscious observation as to lead to his exalted 
anticipations as he went upstairs. 


HE other case concerned a second pair of 
students, this time engineers, whose names may 
also be submerged under those of Watson and 
Holmes. One day Watson received an urgent 
telegram calling him to take charge of the Gas 
Works of his native city as substitute for his uncle, 
the manager, who had been suddenly taken ill. 
The city authorities preferred to trust the young- 
ster with the works in which he had been brought 
up from childhood, rather than to a more mature 
person to whom the works were quite strange. 
Going up by the night train, Watson spent a 
strenuous day, that could well have been less 
strenuous had he not over-realized his temporary 
importance. The result was that he slept the 
moment his head hit the pillow at ten o'clock. 
But he had a dream that there was going to be 
an explosion at the Gas Works at 2 am. So 
vivid was the dream that he awoke, consulted his 
watch, found that it was one o'clock, dressed 
hastily, reached the Works and found that an 
explosion was due at two o'clock. Again telepathy: 
and the psychic sphere were invoked. But in- 
vestigation supplied a more matter of fact expla- 
nation. Holmes asked how his friend knew, when 
he got to the Works, that an explosion was due 
at two oclock, and got the answer that ‘the indi- 
cator” showed that. Inquiry brought out that this 


indicator was a small lead cylinder attached to a 

brass cord, and that it moved up or down accord- 

ing as the huge gasometer emptied or filled. Do 

not trouble ‘to teli me that the indicator at a Gas 
Read further on page 191 
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Leaving Death Valley for a moment and passing 
through Boundary Canyon, we come to the Amar- 
gosa Desert of Nevada, at the northern end of 
which lies the mouldering ghost city of Rhyolite. 
Rhyolite is the result of a mining boom created in 
1905 when Shorty Harris discovered the famous 
Bullfrog Lead. The death of Rhyolite was not 
the result of run out veins and refractory ores, 
according to Shorty Harris. The veteran pros- 
pector claims that there is still much to be taken 
out of the old Rhyolite diggings, but that it is 
tied up in litigation as a result of dishonest manip- 
ulation of stocks and claims back in the boom days. 


Perhaps one of the most outstanding figures in 
Death Valley is Walter Scott, better known as 
“Death Valley Scotty.” His famous castle in 
the Mesquite Springs district at the extreme north- 
ern end of the Valley has received wide publicity 
of late. It is doubtful that Death Valley Scotty 
gets his money from desert gold as many believe. 
His association with A. M. Johnson, Chicago cap- 
italist, is rumored to be responsible for Scotty's 
record-breaking train rides, red neckties, and the 
$100.00 tips. 


It was originally estimated that the castle would 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 and con- 
tain a music room, gigantic living room, huge 
basement, large open-air plunge, two towers over- 
jooking the surrounding country, and innumerable 
other unique features. The music room is said to 
have cost $75,000 ‘not including the $50,000 pipe 
organ. 


Recent reports state that the Government is 
seriously considering taking over Death Valley as 
a National Park. The boundaries of the park 
would include Scotty's place and if these reports 
be true, it would seem that Scotty’s dreams are 
about to receive a severe jolt. 


Telescope Peak, towering 11,045 feet in the 
Panamint Range, offers a most unusual view of 
Death Valley and the surrounding country. As 
one stands upon this towering mountain and 
searches the endless distance, he cannot help but 
be affected by the mystery and grandeur of it all. 
Below lies a vast expanse of sandy wastes, an 
expression of Nature’s most dolorous mood. Bar- 
riers of shifting sands and naked mountains, sheer 
and rugged as a lunar landscape. As far as the 
eye can see—east, west, north, south—it reaches 
out, barren, fruitless, expressionless. Not a sound 
is heard except the incessant puffing of the wind. 
But even away up here you seem to feel that 
strange stillness that clasps the silent country be- 
low you. To the west you see the Slate Range, 
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the Argus, and, in the remote distance, the High 
Sierras. To the south rises Pilot Knob and the 
Calicos, their brilliant colors toned with the blue 
of distance. And far beyond this the San Ber- 
nardinos are but a pale pastel silhouette on the 
horizon. Turning to the north the snowy White 
Mountains greet the eyes of the lofty observer. 
Then to the east, the Black Mountains, the 
Funerals, the Ivanwatch, each growing a lighter 
shade of hazy blue; while beyond these the Gran- 
ite Mountains; and range after range of unnamed 
hills gradually fade away into a veil of purple 
distance. Between them lay the valleys, yellow 
with sand or mottled with wind-blown vegetation. 
Some are spotted with black lava buttes, some are 
dazzling with beds of soda, alkali, or salt that 
reflect the sun with blinding brilliance. Never 
was there a picture with more power to stir the 
emotions than this view from Telescope Peak. To 
the person standing on the floor of the Valley, the 
towering mountains seem to overwhelm him, but 
once upon the lofty eminence of the Panamints, 
the world below is dwarfed beyond belief. 


That night from our commanding outlook we 
watched the sunset overtake the desert country. 
The western heavens were blotted out by a mass 
of rose colored clouds that seemed to grow more 
brilliant as the seconds rolled by. Every moment 
they changed, flaming and burning like intense 
fire, dying gradually to glowing coals. Then 
quickly it all faded; the purple and darker shadows 
marched in and conquered the fire, and the shades 
of night were drawn. 


‘With the descent of night a strained stillness 
clasped the land. The far ranges of mountains 
were lost in the black void about us. Only the 
high Sierras, far to the west, stood out as ghostly 
silhouettes, pregnant with mystery, lure, and en- 
chantment. The stars conquered the indigo void 
above us, then the moon moved into the picture 
and dimmed the splendor of the stars, casting its 
soft light over the black-robed desert. 


UCH is the character of Death Valley. Its 

sting perhaps will always be there. But so 
will its beauty. And with both combined, therein 
lies its enchantment. When you sit alone it calls 
to you—the whisper of the wind in the mesquite; 
the hot gusts of sand-laden air; the gorgeous wild 
flowers in the spring and the sweet scent of the 
sage. You again see its grey mountains and 
revel in its wonderful nights. It is awesome, yet 
inspiring and under its spell one feels his proper 
place—a mere bit of clay in a universe of incon- 
ceivable magnitude and mystery. 
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dangerous and advocated its use only in extreme 
emergencies. The same antiquity is also true of 
Behavioristic Psychology, about which Buddha 
wrote extensively before the year 500 B.C., not in 
modern psychological jargon to be sure, but in 
quite clear and concise prose. To direct the forma- 
tion of what Dr. Watson would call “the student's 
behavioristic pattern,’ is the main aim of the Hindu 
mental, emotional and spiritual training. In the 
words of modern psychoanalysts, ‘to uncondition 
the student’s detrimental complexes,” forms the 
axle about which this part of Hindu education 
revolves. In fact, the Hindus go one step further 
and try to prevent those complexes from occurring 
—in a manner not unlike preventive psychology— 
lately called to the attention of the western scientific 
world by Dr. Alfred Adler. 

Centuries of careful thought and experiments 
conducted by some of the best scientific brains the 
Orient has produced, underlie the Hindu system. 
The main basis of one important psychoanalytic 
and complex-preventative system in use there is 
a collection of narratives ranging from simple 
fairy tales and subtle fables to stories like “Savitri,” 
“Damayanti” and “Chinta’’ as presented in Marie 
Tudor Garland’s book on “Hindu Mind Training.” 
These stories are studied and looked up to in 
India as the highest models for imitation. 

Each of these tales is cunningly arranged to 
present some basic problem, which the student 
may himself encounter during his lifetime, such as 
indulging in an illicit love affair, selecting a life- 
mate, desiring a divorce or meeting financial diffi- 
culties. Each story presents a great truth of life 
and is skillfully designed to arouse class contro- 
versy concerning the ethics and wisdom of the 
hero's or heroine's actions in much the same man- 
ner as the controversy created amongst business 
men reading Peter B. Kyne’s story called ‘The 
Go-Getter.’ In fact, one of the Hindu stories called 
“The Dead Mouse” has a character not unlike the 
hero of “The Go-Getter” and a similar theme— 
that he who energetically goes after things 
succeeds. 

No fixed selection of these tales is universally 
adopted throughout India, although most of the 
better known stories are used by all the Hindu 
teachers. The general practise is for the teacher 
to choose stories particularly applicable to the 
pupil's type of mind. The stories selected are 
then read three times, committed to memory by 
the student and discussed—the teacher asking the 
student for his opinion about all possible ways 
of meeting the situation. Through the student's 
answers, the teacher obtains clues for preparing a 
mental, emotional and spiritual chart of the pupil. 


The relationship between teacher and pupil is 
the same as that between masters and students of 
the ancient Greek wisdom schools—also as that 
between a modern psychologist and his patient. 
During the discussions, the teacher psychoanalyses 
the pupil and notes his idiosyncrasies of mind 
and personality. If he finds dangerous tendencies 
which may later lead his pupil into crime, domestic 
unhappiness or financial disaster, he tries to eradi- 
cate them before they develop into fixed com- 
plexes, often enlisting the co-operation of the 
parents. If the student manifests the first symp- 
toms of brain strain, the teacher immediately sets 
about to remedy it. As with the ancient Greeks, 
the pupil is at all times under close observation as 
regards his personal habits, friends and physical 
and mental environment. 

Upon mental environment, the Hindu specialists 
place great emphasis, for, say they, man lives 
most of his time within his brain and the environ- 
ment that one mentally creates as well as that 
which one encounters in the outer world is an 
important factor in weaving personality. A bad 
mental environment results in confusion of thought 
and unhappiness. 

During discussions, by preventing the belittling 
of essentials or the magnifying of molehills, he 
tries to give the pupil a complete synthetic code 
of right action for all future life emergencies, 
based upon a true sense of values. A young man 
so prepared, finding, himself in a tight situation 
such as the present financial depression, will not 
be thrown into a mental muddle but will already 
have made up his mind what course to follow and 
so will have only to summon sufficient will-power 
to act accordingly. 

In situations involving criminal acts, even the 
summoning of this will-power at the crucial mo- 
ment is prepared for by the teacher impressing the 
student that all human deeds are governed by 
laws of cause and effect as inescapable as the 
laws of gravity and that if he chooses to violate 
one of these laws he must be prepared to pay the 
penalty. A study of these laws of cause and 
effect takes the place of the narrow puritanical 
sermonizing and moralizing which perhaps has 
done more than anything else in America to 
estrange modern youth from the church and the 
home. 

The Hindu theory is: that were an intended 
murderer, for example, to foresee concretely and 
specifically the results of his contemplated act, he 
would in nine cases out of ten relinquish the 
undertaking. The same they feel is also true of 
the perpetrators of most other criminal deeds, 

Read further on page 192 
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-A Modern Miracle 


Continued from page 176 


should inifluence our future policies is our audience. 
No theatre is good enough unless it is as good 
as it can be, unless the conditions in which it lives 
have been made as good as possible through con- 
stant stimulation of the appreciation, understand- 
ing and cooperation of the community, which is 
to say, its audience. Our audience must be de- 
veloped both in number and quality. All the other 
cultural arts of the world can be brought to the 
people, but in the theatre it is necessary to bring 
the people to the drama. Having captured the 
attention of as large an audience as the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse has, it becomes the duty 
of the theatre to offer that audience the very best 
it possibly can; to carry that audience with it 
toward an ideal of perfection. 

If we adhere to the community theatre idea in 
production, using as large a group of applicants 
for the parts as the succession of plays will per- 
mit, then we cannot have finished performances, 
nor will the theatre gain new friends or hold its 
old ones. On the other hand, if we close the 
theatre to deserving talent and effort and offer only 
so-called art theatre productions, we instantly cease 
to be a community theatre in every sense of the 
word. 

It must be remembered that the production of 
good plays requires good character interpretations 
and readings. The best play written may become 
the poorest thing to hear because the players level 
it to their low standard of work. 

The ruination of a good play is the inevitable 
result of an inexperienced cast. And the audience, 
consciously or sub-consciously, knows that some- 
thing is wrong. I contend that any person de- 
siring to play upon a stage should be sufficiently 
serious and intelligent to agree to undergo the 
necessary preliminary preparation, and to recog- 
nize the advantage of the highest standard of pro- 
duction and acting it is possible to get. 

It is true, though the average run of patrons 
do not know it, that what makes a play acceptable 
is not only acting, not only a deep and penetrating 
understanding and reflection of the author's 
thoughts, but movement of the action—tempo, you 
may call it. A play must be sustained,—that is, 
the action must be kept at a uniform pitch. It 
must not be allowed to drag, to become slow or 
monotonous. Experienced players know how to 
sustain a play. It is customary when mixing a 
cast to introduce enough experienced players to 
carry the others along. 

As a result of our employment of this means 
toward perfection we are occasionally subjected 
to criticism. ‘John Smith is used too often,” say 
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the critics. “We want to see somebody else.” 
But where are the players with an equal amount 
of the ability which makes John Smith valuable? 
In every theatrical group there are those who 
show promise and who, in time, will be worth 
seeing and hearing; but it takes time to make 
actors. 

With these problems in mind the Playhouse 
finds itself in its eleventh year of existence, di- 
vided really into four departments. First, and 
always foremost, there is the main stage with its 
regular productions. In addition there are the 
Workshop, the Playgox, and the School of the 
Theatre. 

The workshop in its short career of three years 
has proved its worth. It is just what its name 
implies, a laboratory where inexperienced but tal- 
ented authors and actors work out their own 
problems before an audience which comes not to 
be entertained, but because they are interested in 
the solution of those problems. Time has shown 
us that the main stage demands more technical 
knowledge than the average player can bring to 
it, and the members of the community are finding 
the Workshop a means of gaining that sustaining 
definite quality which is so essential to a good 
actor's performance. 


The Workshop really is serving those people of 
the community who are not proficient enough to 
work on the main stage as yet, and it also allows 
able players, who cannot afford the time that the 
two-week runs of our regular plays demands, to 
satisfy their desire to participate in some form of 
dramatic work. In this same way it trains embryo 
directors and technical workers who aren't able 
to apply themselves to a regular course in those 
subjects. 

The Playbox is at the other extreme from the 
Workshop. It, too, is in a sense an experimental 
theatre. But its experiments are more advanced 
and require more technical facility than either the 
Workshop or the main stage can command. More 
than this, its audience must also be an advanced 
one, rich in discrimination and free from popular 
bias. Whereas the Workshop is a theatre where 
players may find out what they don’t know, the 
Playbox is where they find out how better to 
apply what they do know. 

The fourth department of the theatre, and the 
newest, is the school. This service is for those 
who have the determination, time, and financial 
independence to make an intensive study of the 
theatre. A two years’ course is offered, at a rela- 
tively low figure, which will thoroughly ground 
the student in the arts of the theatre. This work 
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carried on by a producing theatre with as active 
a schedule as the Playhouse has, loses all its 
theoretical aspect and becomes a very practical, 
worthwhile training. The benelts to the student 
are obvious. The good which will come to the 
Playhouse is equally self-apparent, for practical 
workers in the theatre with taste and discrimina- 
tion are rare, and hard for us to get. 

All these three departments, therefore, help the 
main stage and its productions. The problem of 
every community theatre is to have available at 
all times enough experienced players, non-com- 
mercial though they may be, to form a sustaining 
nucleus for each cast. New players come to us 
all the time, but as soon as they are trained to a 
point of efficiency they are snaped up by other 
non-commercial theatres who offer them parts they 
really are not ready for, or more often still, by 
the commercial theatres. These players cannot 
be blamed for leaving us. In many cases there is 
need to earn a livelihood. But as each one leaves 
us there is a gap in the ranks that takes another 
two or three years of training to fill. As these 
other three departments of the Playhouse are de- 
veloped, people with training will be ready to 
step into their places very quickly. 

Finally, it is my opinion that no theatre, whether 
art, community, free or otherwise, can afford to 
have anything but good plays, efficient acting, 
and intelligent directing and producing. And that 
no so-called little or community theatre depending 
upon non-commercial talent and community patron- 
age can make any progress without a subscription 
membership which guarantees a permanent audi- 
ence, which in turn, enables us to produce the 
best of drama and encourages non-commercial 
talent to take up a tenure of service and training, 
and at the same time guarantees the directors 
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enough experienced players to properly carry the 
best plays.” 


URING the current theatrical slump, a slump 

that extended from coast to coast, that has 
lasted for considerably more than a year and that 
is attributable to many causes other than the yre- 
vailing economic depression, several writers 
qualified to speak authoritatively on the matter 
have expressed thei ropinion that ‘the future of the 
legitimate stage lay with the Little Theatre.” 


Far-fetched as these views may appear to those 
who have always looked askance at and spoken 
slightingly of everything and everyone associated 
with the Little Theatre movement, regarding their 
productions as “the vagaries of a bunch of ama- 
teurs’’ whose misplaced enthusiasm was very 
properly and amusingly satirized in George Kelly's 
“The Torchbearers,” the fact remains that while 
the commercial theatres have been either closed or 
only spasmodically opened, the little theatres and 
community theatres have been more active than 
at any previous period in their respective careers. 

This vitality cannot be better exemplified than 
by a reference to the remarkable progress made by 
the recently organized Los Angeles County Drama 
Association. 

In less than a year this organization increased 
its group membership to forty-seven, that is every 
existing club or drama group in the county, and 
its individual membership is 8,700. 

Not only have the groups increased numerically 
but the class of plays presented and the method of 
presentation is made superior to the stereotyped 
comedy that was the regular stock-in-trade of such 
organizations a few years-since, whilst the acting 
of the members of such casts, individually and col- 
lectively has grown almost beyond recognition. 


The Romance of Captain Sutter 


Continued from page 168 


shooters, hunting knives and whisky bottles on the 
old’ road level. Several of these finds are on ex- 
hibition in the present Fort Museum. 

At that time the official Mexican designation for 
the Fort was Neuva Helvicia, but it became famous 
as Sutter's Fort after the gold discovery in 1948. 

With constant acquisition of white men at the 
Fort, things moved rapidly. The yawl made reg- 
ular trips to the Bay for supplies, which were paid 
for with beaver, otter and other skins, deer and 
elk fat and hides, and some brandy distilled from 
the river grapes in a small still. 

On July Ist, 1840, Capt. W. D. Phelps of the 
Boston ship “Alert” visited Capt. Sutter, coming 
up the river with six men. They were welcomed 
with a cannon salute, and the Fort was decorated 


with flags. Capt. Phelps declared his was the 
first American flag to fly over the Sacramento 
River, apparently overlooking the statement of 
William Heath Davis, who had one on his sloop 
in 1839. 

The two Captains celebrated the Fourth of July 
in the proper spirit, in every sense of the word. 
They went elk hunting, caught many large salmon, 
and enjoyed themselves immensely for a week. 


N August 17, Peter Lassen, William Wig- 

gens and several others arrived from the 

Russian settlement on Bodego Bay, taking twelve 

days to make the trip overland. The party in- 

cluded some men who had made the trip with 
Read further on page 189 
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MATILIJA POPPIES OR GHOST 
FLOWERS 


By James Net NortHe 


HE coolness of the evening freshens all 
The ghost flowers of the night; and gives to 
them 
New strength, these flowers of mine each one a 
gem— 

My graceful poppies, standing straight and tall, 
That grow beside the old adobe wall; 

And as they shyly droop from mother stem 

So supple in their languid diadem, 
I dream of them as Nature's ghost-white pall. 


They glide and shimmer with the breeze, and 
seem 
To move in rhythmic dance of shattered dreams, 
Of love and faith, of battles long since past; 
Yet each white blossom sends an echoed dream 
That comes to rest within my heart, on beams 
Of silver moonlight, lulled to rest at last. 
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SOLILOQUY OF A FORTY-NINER 
By Betty L. WuirseEty 


TIME! O Forty-nine! 
What recollections come 
Of youth's delight! 
When eight feet square was called a claim 
And might was right. 
A sheath-knife and crow-bar 
And gold-dust pan 
Were all the tools to be preferred 
By every man. 


That old, worn canvas tent 

That Time's made tattered, thin 
Now lets me see 

The jeweled stars of amorous night's 
Divinity. 

Enjoy your house of stone 
Fashioned for luxury 

But do you know 

The music of a lullaby 

When night winds blow? 


And do you know the joy 

Of strong and sturdy limbs 
And appetite 

When coarsest food is savory 
In camp at night? 

When hours are spent with God 
In His great out-of-doors, 

On Nature's breast, 
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And gold, when found, is just excuse 
For fools to rest? 


O heart of youth that’s gone! 

O Time that stole my youth! 

O Destiny, 

When Nature gives release to me, 
Keep my soul free! 
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TESTIMONY 
By IRENE WILDE 


UMMER besieged the firmament 

And deep in heaven subdued, 
Silent in suffocating fire 
Of petaled stars I stood. 


Sidereal clematis twinkled 
And astral columbine 

With satellites of pimpernel 
And moons of pale jasmine; 


And constellations of poppies 
Burned at my feet while bees 
On slight seraphic wings plundered 
A fragrant pleiades....... 


Then I looked down, not up, to pray 
And I was shriven there— 

I felt the fingers of the sun 
In token on my hair. 


* 6 
THE MUTE MADONNA 


By Jo HARTMAN 


OME words there are that blur in a caress 
On dewey, rose-red lips; then holy words 
Priests chant on rosaries—words used to bless— 
And song-spun ones filched may be from wild 
birds. 
The penitent who knows not how to sob 
Moulds words of faint, shamed whispers scarcely 
spoken; 
A Captain cowers with oaths the swarthy mob 
Of mutineers that see his sword is broken. 


O power and glory, love, a way to grieve 

Without hot tears that burn so hurting deep, 

Words give all these—and she asks but to weave 

A lullaby to croon her babe to sleep... . 

She chokes with inarticulate sweet sounds 

When the old “sandman’’ makes his evening 
rounds. 








The Literary West 


LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS— 
Annual Convention 


MEETING of more than usual interest 
-& to literary folk will be that of the League 

of Western Writers, scheduled for San 
Francisco, August 16 to 20 inclusive. An at- 
tractive program has been prepared both on the 
literary side and of entertainment features. Pres- 
ident Carl Holliday of the League, Secretary 
Grace T. Hadley and their helpers have for 
months been busily at work. Mrs. F. H. Col- 
burn, Chairman of the Convention Committee, has 
arranged for a series of entertainment features 
never surpassed in a convention program. 

There will be addresses and discussions of cur- 
rent writers’ problems round tables for discussion 
of marketing and other important themes includ- 
ing meetings of fiction and non-fiction groups. One 
session will devote itself to a celebrities dinner 
and still another to a celebration of the founders 
of western literature. There will be luncheons and 
receptions; a visit to Stanford University; a poets’ 
breakfast; a book fair; pilgrimage to Joaquin 
Miller's grave; a visit to the Cora Williams In- 
stitute, and various other features of interest and 
value. 

The headquarters of the League will be main- 
tained at the Clift Hotel. It is expected that dele- 
gates from all the out-lying chapters will be pres- 
ent to take part in the literary and entertainment 
features and the business sessions, where will be 
discussed the reports of officers and committees, 
revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, resolu- 
tions, election of officers and selection of next 
meeting place. A number of cities have placed 
invitation for the meeting of 1933. 





“THE FANTASTIC CITY” 


HE search of readers for a ‘““Wild West’’ that 
does not exist explains the emphasis that has 
been put on the sanguinary features of life in 
early California, often to the exclusion of all 
else. In “The Fantastic City,” Amelia Ransome 
Neville presents a side of San Francisco life that 
may seem incredible to devourers of bowie-knife 
ballads. In delightfully reminiscent mood she 
tells of her presentation at the court of Queen 
Victoria and after her early marriage of coming 
with her husband to the Presidio at San Francisco. 
Her recollections of dancing with Farragut, (after- 
ward Admiral in the Civil War) of hearing and 
seeing Emma Nevada, Lotta Crabtree, Patti, 
Nillson, of the cultural and artistic side of life, 
of Bret Harte and his wife, of Thomas Starr King, 
carry the reader on and on in a little-known but 


tremendously interesting presentation of life in 
Old San Francisco. 

Amelia Ransome Neville left San Francisco the 
year before the fire and did not see the city again, 
though she lived until recent years. The book 
has been edited by Virginia Brastow, who, whether 
she has done little or much in the preparation of 
the manuscript, has done her work well. The 
book is one to be kept and reread in connection 
with books old and new on life in California. One 
reader found it most illuminating when read in 
connection with Jessie Benton Fremont'’s recol- 
lections. ‘Those whose interest is not exclusively 
in six shooters will enjoy “The Fantastic City.” 

(“The Fantastic City.” By Amelia Ransome 
Neville. Edited by Virginia Brastow. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.00.) 

Laura Bevi Everett. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE WOODS 


ARL HOLLIDAY has before now demon- 
strated versatility as a writer. He has to his 
credit books on literature, history, travel, man- 
ners and customs. His latest venture entitled, 
“The Old Man of the Woods,” is a book of short 
stories, dedicated “To the Little Boy Who Used 
to Say Every Night, ‘Read to Me’.”’ This volume 
of 160 pages has 14 most intriguing stories in 
which the Old Man of the Woods and Jimmy are 
the principal actors. The dialogue is well done 
and along with the story interest are many scien- 
tific facts that make the book informational as 
well as interesting. Bits of verse enliven the text. 
The numerous full page illustrations in black and 
white furnish in themselves not only value but 
may be used as basis for literary exercises. 
The book is from the press of Suttonhouse, pub- 
lishers, Los Angeles and San Francisco, is attract- 
ively bound and jacketed and sells for $1.00. 





HELEN HUNT JACKSON’S RAMONA 


T may not be generally known that “Ramona,” 

first published in 1884, is still one of the “best 
sellers,” being in the 10,000 copies-a-year class. 
“Ramona” continues to hold the field as a classic 
in featuring the romantic “days of the Dons” and 
Indian life in the old California. There has just 
come from the press a gift edition of “Ramona” 
published by Little, Brown, & Company. It is a 
volume of 450 pages, beautifully printed on tinted 
stock in attractive binding to harmonize. The 
illustrations are by Herbert Morton Stoops, the 
frontispiece being a beautiful color plate. The 
black and white sketches also scattered through 
the book, several being full page, are reminiscent 
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of the glamorous days of the Spanish period. The 
volume sells for $3.50 and is an addition to any 
library. 








SQUAWBERRY CANYON 


HE Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho, are 

deserving of much credit for the splendid 
books they are bringing out. The latest is Squaw- 
berry Canyon, by Anworth Rutherford, author of 
Hidden Island. It is primarily a book of ad- 
venture for boys, but the youth of both sexes and 
grown-ups as well will find the story most inter- 
esting and its basis in scientific research highly 
educational. The illustrations are by Harry 
Pierce and do credit to this volume of 205 pages, 
which is attractively bound and sells for $2.00. 





SANTA BARBARA FIESTA 


HE Santa Barbara Fiesta occurs this year 
August 18, 19 and 20. Those who have not 
seen this colorful revival of old Spanish days 
with its parades and pageants will wish to attend 
and those who have will desire to again see the 
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Romance of Captain Sutter 
Continued from page 185 


Sutter when he first landed at Cancouver. Lassen 
and Wiggens decided to cast their lot with the 
new agriculturists; the rest returned to the Bay. 


That same month Sutter went to Monterey, be- 
came a full fledged Mexican subject, had his land 
grant officially confirmed, then’ returned to New 
Helvetia with full judicial powers conferred upon 
him, making him the power supreme in his own 
district. 

Shortly after his return he had occasion to ex- 
ercise this authority when Chief Acacia and fifteen 
other Indians came up from Mission San Jose to 
visit the Ochocumnes tribe, ostensibly to get wives 
peacably from the local tribe. Chief Acacia, how- 
ever, was stricken by the voluptuousness of some 
of the Yulesumnes squaws, s ohis men attacked 
the village and killed seven of the men, then de- 
camped with the women and children. It so hap- 
pened that several of the Yulesumnes Indians were 
working at the Fort under Chief Pulpuili. 


Sutter immediately organized an _ expedition, 
overtook Chief Acacia and freed the captives as 
they were being dragged aboard a log raft on the 
river. The kidnappers were captured, taken to the 
Fort, and that night tried before an Indian jury, 
which decreed that they be shot at sunrise, and 
the next morning, as the sun rose over the Sierras, 
it found the abductors lined up outside the Eastern 
wall, facing a firing squad of Fort Indians. The 
signal was given by Sutter, the guns blazed forth, 
and the first kidnapping trial in the great Central 
Valley of California was over. They knew how 
to handle kidnappers in those days, there was no 
appeal from those leaden rifle bullets. It also 
ended the kidnapping racket in this section. 


EARS ago “Tillamboochi” de Ramirez, one of 

the most delightful Spanish ladies I have had 
the privilege to meet, daughter of John Fuller, who 
built the fourth building in San Francisco, told 
me this stiry, also of how Capt. Sutter sent sixteen 
Indians down to her father to clear the brush and 
wild blackberry bushes off their place on Sacra- 
mento Street, just off Kearney. It was Sutter who 
nick-named her ““Tillamboochi,” an Indian name 
meaning “favored one.’ She was later associated 
with Bancroft for several years in the prepara- 
tion of his history of California. 


She also told me her version of the story of 
the execution of another Indian from up in the 
hills. 


“Capt. Sutter, fine gentleman that he was,” she 
related in her quaint Spanish dialect, “had much 
to contend with. The Indians were his main source 
of labor, he had to keep them pacified. He was 
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their provider, their doctor, their confessor, their 
judge. To him they brought all their troubles. 

“One morning an angry chief of a small tribe 
came to see Captain Sutter—he was mighty mad, 
was this Digger man. He had a half brother, who 
was a no-account, but big and strong, the kind 
some women like much. He had a trouble for the 
good judge to straighten out. This no-account 
half-brother had lured away his wife, but that was 
not his trouble. No, not at all, he forgave him 
that, for squaws were plenty to be had, and he 
had picked a younger one, a better worker. 

“But when his half-brother insulted hi sdignity 
by stealing his horse too, then he could not again 
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forgive, never! He wanted justice, he must keep 
his good name with his people. 

“Tothe good Captain he had pledged to bring 
all his troubles to be righted. He was here. What 
would the just judge do? 

“Captain Sutter felt like King Solomon. He had 
to do some thinking. He sent men out and they 
brought the wife stealer and put him in the dark 
dungeon. Then the Captain picked out a jury of 
Indians and held the trial in the yard. Mister 
Chief told his story; the wife robber, he didn’t 
have much to say, for they had caught him with 
the stolen poney between his legs. So the Indian 
jury said he must die at sunrise the next morning. 

“Capt. Sutter didn’t like to do it, but he was 
judge, so he agreed. He didn’t like to see people 
die, so he appointed some of the Indians to carry 
out the jury's verdict. The next morning early 
these Indians took the nice looking stealer from the 
dungeon, tied his hands and led him out the 
Eastern gate and backed him up against the high 
adobe wall of the corral, facing the East. The 
firing squad of Indians lined up in front of him 
with old flint lock muskets, which the Captain 
told me he got from the Russian War, and just 
as the sun peeped over the mountains they fired, 
and his squaw became a widow. I always felt 
sorry for that poor Indian woman, losing a big 
chief and a big handsome Indian at the same time. 
We poor women, we must always suffer!” But 
there was a twinkle in her eye when she said it. 

The first divorce and reconciliation in Central 
California happened within the confines of the 
Fort walls. A dead man, two fugitives and the 
devil furnished the stage setting. The outcome, 
and surprising verdict of thé jury will be related 
in the next installment. 

(To be continued) 


A Lochinvar Call 


Continued from page 178 

She had tried at first with all her pleasing arts 
to shake off his mood by being gay and delib- 
erately endeavoring to drag him out of his mood- 
iness, but she now saw it was to no avail. An 
unalterable cleavage gaped between them. He 
existed for himself alone. As he spoke, his wrath 
increased, and he angrily moved away from her. 

Giving an imperceptible little gasp, she looked 
as if she had stumbled upon something which 
terrified her. A faint, uneasy smile covered her 
face, but her mouth took on a fine curve, as she 
looked at her fiance. Good sense same to her 
aid as she realized the essential hardness in the 
man, which would ever have prevented his being 
permanently the tender lover. That he would be 
thoroughly ruthless and selfish in all his relations 
with a wife, she was now convinced. Masters’ 
telephone call had proven itself most salutary. 
Finally, she spoke. Her voice, at first was like 














a thing that was trying to fly. At last, it fell into 
its low, sustained tone. It made her look as if 
she were making one uncompromising demand for 
freedom. A curious simple dignity enveloped her 
whole person, as she spoke in a gentle voice, one 
softer than most women’s and more persuasively 
significant. 

“I seem unintentionally to have spoken the 
truth to Masters.” 

The bubble of Ruggle’s conceit was pierced, as 
she made her decision without belieing the sweet 
placidity of her nature. There was no flaying 
- defiance about her either as she continued, “It 
doesn’t seem to matter now that you misunder- 
stood me. I'm—I meant what I said, ‘I'm sorry 
I'm engaged’.”” 


The Detective-Fiction Game 


Continued from page 181 
Works is a handsome clock-faced instrument with 
an elegant “hand” that tells the exact amount of 
gas in the reservoir. I know all that; but this was 
60 years ago and the crude leaden cylinder was 
there all right. It appeared that a glance at this 
indicator would inform an expert how things 
stood. Watson confessed that he must have passed 
the crude little cylinder many times during that 
day, though his enjoyment of his own unexpected 
importance did not leave him any attention to give 
to such details. The explanation of the whole 
incident appears to be that worn-out he fell asleep, 
but when his first exhaustion was past his brain 
began to piece things together, but his “Unc,” as 
the gay young psychologists call the unconscious- 
ness, drew the thrilling conclusion that there was 
going to be trouble at two o'clock, and the shock 
of the awful possibilities brought him to con- 
sciousness. 

This Gas Works incident is a particularly inter- 
esting one, since it supplies a case in which a 
Watson was able to do his own sherlocking, 
because of his possession of all the material nec- 
essary to come to a true conclusion. To be sure, 
it was his fellow student Holmes who helped him 
to explain his own action. It is suggested that 
logic with all its analysis has omitted one im- 
portant classification of reasoning, that Conan 
Doyle's detective sets forth incisively. The log- 
ician is content to distinguish between inductive 
and deductive reasoning, but Sherlock Holmes is 
made to distinguish between reasoning back- 
wards and forwards. Perhaps he is right when 
he says that: “In the everyday affairs of life it 
is more useful to reason forwards, and so the 
other reasoning [backwards] comes to be neg- 
lected. There are fifty who reason synthetically 
[that is, forwards] for one who reasons analytic- 
ally." But we are told that this art of reasoning 
backwards is readily acquired. We have Sher- 
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lock's word for it that the art “is a very easy 
one.” This may well be doubted. It is not a 
matter of the direction in which the reasoning 
moves, but of the material supplied to reason 
about. The real cause of the detective's supe- 
riority on paper is some special piece of knowl- 
edge denied to the reader. It may be a bit of 
very recondite information, as in the case of the 
Thorndyke short stories; or it may be the general 
knowledge of the total circumstances of the case, 
arising from the fact that the story is built up to 
suit the needs of its creator, and that the detective 
is thus inevitably provided with a master key to 
all the situations that can possibly arise. 





A USE FOR EVERYTHING 
By C. D’A. HENDERSON 


REE-DISCARDED twigs lie there, 
Kine have shed their last year's hair, 
Tufts of wool or down or fur 
Cling to bush or stone or burr, 
Dry moss, yellow grass or feather— 
Discards of the wind or weather— 
Scatter helpless, helter-skelter 
Seeking crevices for shelter: 
Are these useless? Peer and see 
Birdie's nest hid in a tree! 
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Educating the Soul 


Continued from page 183 
providing of course that the perpetrators are not 
mental defectives. 

As a final equipment, the oriental pupil is taught 
how to psychoanalyze himself, also the secret of 
making quick decisions on new problems and of 
not being thrown into mental or spiritual con- 
fusion. At the end of his studies, he is dismissed, 
supposedly equipped with a code of thought and 
conduct based on the science of life and an 
awakened spiritual consciousness giving him a 
sense of religious values which neither modern 
science nor unfortunate experiences in after life 
can destroy. 





A QUESTION 
By Reuce L. Rotie 


F all your thoughts were on parade, 
And all your motives brought to view, 

With your emotions all displayed. . . 
If all your thoughts were on parade, 
Would any of your glory fade? 

Just what would mankind think of you 
If all you thoughts were on parade, 

And all your motives brought to view? 
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SALLY ANNE 
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SALLY ANNE—is an original playbook for 
children—brim full of surprising novelties and 
entertainment. 


A limited edition of five hundred copies— 
numbered and signed by the Author are ready 
for distribution. 
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Wood, meadow and mountain, lake, stream and sky, produce a 
perfect California Autumn Symposium 























